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The Latch of Opportunity 


The Latch String is always 
out to the dealer who handles 
NATIONAL GARAGE and 
BUILDERS’ HARDWARE. 


The Latch String of oppor- 
tunity —the opportunity to 
get the steady flow of 


NATIONAL 


business. 


Our No. 27 Garage Door 
Latch has a strong appeal to 
garage owners. Not only 
does it enhance the appear- 
ance of the garage, but it is so 
strongly and simply made 
that not a single part can get 
out of order. 


And it is reversible for either 
right or left hand door. 
Packed one complete latch, 
with screws, in a neat strong 
box. 





Can be furnished in Japan, Dead Black Japan, Sherardized, and 
Dead Black Japan, Sherardized and plated any finish. 





We supply you direct which means more profit. If you are not al- 
ready selling National Hardware it is to your advantage to begin 
right now. 


National Mfg. Company 


STERLING ILLINOIS 
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National Retail Hardware Association Holds 
Banner Convention at Buftalo 














Discussions Cover Wide Range of Subjects 





Caution the Keynote 


—Matthias Ludlow Elected President—Healy Vice President — 
Louisville Chosen for 1921 — Delegates Royally Entertained 


Yr RADE conventions may come and go, but 
[ none will be remembered with more genuine 
pride by those in attendance than the big 
National Congress of the National Retail Hardware 
Association, held at Buffalo June 22, 23, 24 and 25. 
President J. M. Campbell closed a wonderfully 
successful term of office with a National meeting 
that reflected credit not only to himself and the 
organization he represents, but to the entire hard- 
ware fraternity. 

To begin with, there was a program covering 
practically every phase of modern merchandising, 
and that program was rigidly adhered to. Sessions 
were opened promptly and closed on schedule time. 
Everything was orderly and business-like. There 
was no evidence of pessimism, but underlying the 
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sessions was a vein of confidence that American 
Business would safely weather all storms of recon- 
struction and continue to grow greater as the years 
roll by. 

Caution was the keynote, but caution unafraid. 
Conditions were carefully analyzed and competent 
speakers gave freely of practical advice for busi- 
ness management. 

The city of Buffalo and the hardware fraternity 
of the great Niagara Frontier extended open- 
hearted hospitality. The comfort and happiness of 
the delegates were well taken care of at all times, 
and pleasure was mingled with business in a way 
that kept “Jack” from being a dull boy. 

The universal comment was, “It’s the Best and 
which follows proves the truth of the assertion. 

















Butfalo the Scene of Many Busy Sessions 


Retail Hardware Merchants from All Parts of the Country 
Gather in Annual Convention — Many Entertainments 


rE HE opening day was given over 
to registration and other routine 
matters as usual. The Board of Gov- 
ernors met in the forenoon, and in 
the afternoon there was a meeting of 
the National and State officers given 
over to informal discussions as to 
the best methods for handling asso- 
ciation work in the various states. 

The subject of group meetings 
came up for considerable discussion, 
as did also the need for greater uni- 
formity in the matter of state sys- 
tems and reports. 

The convention proper opened 
Tuesday morning at 9:45 with Presi- 
dent Campbell in the chair. An im- 
pressive invocation was delivered by 
W. P. Bogardus of Mount Vernon, 
Ohio, after which the Rev. M. J. 
Twomey, Newark, N. J., spoke briefly 
on “The Man at the Heart of the 
Nation.” The man referred to, he 
explained, was “that man who con- 
tinually receives from the producer 
and turns over to the consumer.” 
“The value of such a man,” he said, 
“is in direct ratio to his ability to 
combine with his kind to better busi- 
ness conditions.” According to Mr. 
Twomey the hour when the business 
man thanks God for the privilege of 
serving is the greatest hour in his 
life. 

Mr. Twomey minced no words in 
his condemnation of present day 
evils, and particularly those evils 
arising from labor agitators. ‘Any 
organization,” he said, “that pre- 
vents delivery of essential merchan- 
dise under present conditions acts 
criminally and should be punished. 
Lawyers are no longer producing 
statesmen, he declared, they are 


breeding politicians. He further ex- 
pressed the belief that business men 
should elect the next president and 
that he should be neither a school- 
master nor a soldier, but a respon- 
sible business man. 

At the close of Rev. Twomey’s ad- 
dress, Mr. Hussie interrupted the 
program momentarily to present 
President J. M. Campbell with a 
beautiful gold ring bearing a seal 
which comprises the padlock emblem 
of the National Association. Presi- 
dent Campbell received a deserved 
ovation at that time such as is ac- 
corded to few men by their associ- 
ates. 


A Message from American Iron, Steel 
& Heavy Hardware Assn. 


The next address on the program 
was that of President Eugene J. Mc- 
Carthy, American Iron, Steel and 
Heavy Hardware Association, and 
concerned “Market Conditions.” Mr. 
McCarthy said frankly that one 
man’s guess in regard to the future 
is practically as good as another’s, 
since 75 per cent of the predictions 
for the past two years have gone 
wrong. He declared that the money 
situation is very tense and will be 
for sometime to come. However, 
he said, merchants will be able to get 
money needed for legitimate business 
although not for speculation. Pro- 
duction is shortened and transporta- 
tion bad, he said, but the demand for 
merchandise is still heavy. With 
only 72 per cent of the normal farm 
labor supply available, food prices 
will continue high, and this in turn 
will have a tendency to keep the 
price of labor up, which will also 
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keep up costs of basic supplies and 
commodities. Since a general de- 
cline must start with food stuffs, 
such a decline seems unlikely at this 
time. Mr. McCarthy pointed out 
that hardware had not shown the ar- 
tificial inflation of other lines, and 
that it would probably feel a decline 
much less than the lines referred to. 

He stated that certain sizes of 
steel and wire are practically off the 
market at this time, and referred 
particularly to small round bars. 
Shortages will continue, he said, un- 
til greater production is obtained. 

In referring to the automobile in- 
dustry he declared that it was now 
the second largest manufacturing in- 
dustry in the world. Premiums for 
prompt delivery he said were disap- 
pearing, and declared further that 
the time for speculation had passed 
However, he said, that the dealer 
who buys for requirements three or 
four months ahead will make more 
money now than the one who allows 
his stock to run down. 

At the close of Mr. McCarthy’s ad- 
dress, several prominent visitors to 
the convention were introduced and 
brief talks were made by Roy F. 
Soule, of A. C. Penn, Inc., and L.. S. 
Soule, Editor of HARDWARE AGE. 


Constructive Advice from President 
Campbell 


The address of President J. M. 
Campbell at this session was one of 
the best ever delivered at a National 
Convention. Mr. Campbell was not 
pessimistic in any sense, but his 
message was one of caution and good 
judgment. He spoke of his efforts 
to form a closer relationship between 
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the manufacturers, jobbers and re- 
tailers and the needs for such a rela- 
tionship. He spoke a good word for 
the farmer whom, he said, was not 
treated fairly under some of the 
present systems. As to market con- 
ditions, he said in part: 

I am very loath to approach the 
attitude the retailer should take at 
this time with market and trade con- 
ditions in such unsettled shape. It 
seems to me, however, that the habit 
into which we have fallen of buying 
our merchandise from six to twelve 
months in advance of our needs is 
not justified under present condi- 
tions. 

There is not much incentive for a 
reduction in prices of manufactured 
products when the supply has been 
sold six or twelve months in advance 
of manufacture. Further, it may be 
the public has reached the time when 
it will begin to count the cost and 
curtail expenses. We should not de- 
ceive ourselves with the belief that 
these times are to continue indefi- 
nitely—things are undergoing a 
change. 

The retailer did not advance his 
prices wth the climbing market. I 
question very much whether he could 
have done so. But you may rest as- 
sured the consumer will see that the 
retailer will keep the price going 
down with the falling market, so we 
must watch our step. 

Mr. Campbell decried the unjust 
criticism of retailers by reconstruc- 
tion enthusiasts and declared the 
critics lack accurate information re- 
garding actual conditions. He further 
advocated caution in the matter of 
extending credits, and closed with an 
appeal to retailers to get into poli- 
tics with both feet and take a decided 
stand for more business and less par- 
tisan politics in governmental af- 
fairs. 

Frank Anderson, Chairman, Niag- 
ara Frontier Hardware Club, was 
last on the program with a welcome 
to Buffalo and the Niagara Frontier. 


He also surprised many dealers pres- 
ent with his statistics covering the 
great variety of hardware products 
manufactured in the Buffalo dis- 
trict. 

Just before the close of the ses- 
sion the following committees were 
appointed: 


Nominating Committee 


Chas. A. Ireland, Iona, Mich., 
Chairman, William Ryan, Little 
Falls, Minn., Frank <A. Mitchell, 
Philadelphia, Pa., D. Fletcher Bar- 
ber, Boston, Mass., Ottis Green, 
Asheville, N. C., C. H. Blanding, 
Harvey, N. D., O. K. Jones, Sweet- 
water, Tenn., A. C. Mason, Chippewa 
Falls, Wis., E. H. Rankin, Walnut 
Ridge, Ark.,. H. R. Neatty, Clinton, 
Ill., A. G. Broadie, Williamsport, Ind., 
L. C. Abbott, Marshalltown, Iowa, 
John G. Torrance, Batavia, New 
York, W. A. Denny, New Hampton, 
Mo., and Albert Zettler, Columbus, 
Ohio. 


Resolutions Committee 


John G. Ferres, Johnstown, N. Y., 
Chairman, J. H. Lee, Muskegon, 
Mich., R. O. Bacon, Chesbard, S. O., 
Charles H. Wohrer, Des Moines, N. 
M., E. R. Jackson, Jeanerette, La., 
J. B. Morton, Bessemer, Ala., John 
A. Johnson, Preston, Minn., W. H. 


Funk, Bowling Green, Ky., Jos. Mat- 
tes, Odebolt, Iowa, and Harry W. 
Gardner, Bryan, Ohio. 
Place of Meeting Committee 

Hiram W. Colton, Cambridge, 
Mass., Chairman, J. R. Smith, Hold- 
enville, Okla., R. E. Jarman, Jr., 
Baxley, Ga. G. E. Daugherty, 
Princeton, Ind., D. E. Smith, Joplin, 
Mo., W. W. Bass, Anselmo, Neb., 
J. T. Graves, Roanoke, Va., John 
W. Tilton, Carlisle, Ky., R. A. Sting- 


ley, Pelahatchie, Miss., Henry C. 
Snowden, Jr., Media, Pa, F. B. 
Lomas, Cresco, Iowa, and O. P. 


Schlafer, Appleton, Wis. 


Suggestions Committee 


R. L. Sweetnam, Arlington, IIl., 
Chairman, J. Chas. Ross, Kalamazoo, 
Mich., D. Wry DePrez, Shelbyville, 
Ind., A. M. Hoffman, Sedalia, Mo., 
Albert Lahr, Lincoln, Neb., A. J. 
Linn, Sanborn, N. Dak., F. C. Mas- 
sey, Osborn, Ohio, Harry D. Kaiser, 
Philadelphia, Pa., E. M. Whitfield, 
Sioux Falls, S. D., Burton E. Mar- 
tin, Elmira, N. Y., and N. A. Sim- 
mons, Beaumont, Texas. 


Sergeant-at-Arms 


A. J. Hoffman, Murray, lowa, and 
S. Kendrick Guernsey, Orlando, Fla. 


Secretary's Report Shows Remarkable Growth 
of Association 


HE Tuesday afternoon session 

started with a short musical pro- 
gram rendered by a local band 
through the courtesy of Roy F. 
Soule. The roll was then called and 
the regular program again taken up, 
beginning with the report of Secre- 
tary H. P. Sheets. This report gave 
as the membership of the National 
Association on May 31, 1920, a total 
of 17,269 as compared with 14,884 
a year ago—a gain of 161% per cent. 
Twenty-six states showed gains, while 


six showed totals less than a year 
ago. Michigan is now first in mem- 
bership with 1382 members, Illinois 
second with 1362; Minnesota third 
with 1246; Pennsylvania fourth with 
1239 and Wisconsin fifth with 1179. 
Ohio and Indiana closely follow. 

To Virginia, the youngest member 
of the National family belongs the 
honor of the greatest increase, at 
having a membership of 300 at the 
close of the first year—just ten times 
its initial number. Louisiana, Ar- 
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W. P. Bogardus, 
Mount Vernon, 








Ohio 
Phil Heckler, Pittsburgh; W. L. Hubbard, Scottsburg, Ind.; J. B. McCarroll, Ottumwa, and 
Ek. Barrott, Lawrenceburg, Ind.; Charles Hall, Indianapolis J. R. Pilcher, Ida Grove, Iowa 
: 

J. W. Meaker and Henry Squibbs 

of the American Steel & Wire 
Roy F. Soule, A. C. Penn, Inc., Co., Chicago 
felling a new one to Jim Car- , 
son, Secretary of the Ohio As S. R. Miles, Argos, Ind.; Harry Hankins, Monti- 

sociation cello, Ark.; E. H. Rankin, Walnut Ridge, Ark 





Cc. F. Sheely, secretary, Indiana 
H. N. Kirk, New Castle, Pa.; Mrs. and Mr. Hamp Williams, Hot Association; A. G, Broadie, Wii- 
Springs, Ark.; Mrs. H. N. Kirk and Billie Kirk, New Castle, Pa. liamsport, Ind. 
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Sharon E. Jones and wife, Pittsburgh Looking for the aeroplane—Al Trout, Hal Blodgett and 
pf 


C. Cobb 





E. C. Moore, Chas. Brooks, W. T. Earle, Oneida 
Community, Ltd. 





Lew Abbott, Marshalltown, 

Iowa; Secretary A. R. Sale 

of the lowa Association H. R. Beatty, Clinton, Ill, and B. 
J. Hawkins, Chicago 





A. M. Cox, secretary, Texas Retail Hard- 
ware Association, in good company 





(. A. Hammond, McKinney Mfg. 

o Henry Snowden, Jr., Presi- 

dent Pe nnsylvania and Atlantic Mr. and Mrs. Walter Har- 
Seaboard Association lan, Atlanta, Ga. 


— 
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The Hoosiers were proud of their showing from Secretary Sheely 


to Bill Hubbard 


kansas, Alabama, Tennessee, Okla- 
homa, Georgia, Florida and New 
York also showed gains of from 35 
per cent to 200 per cent. 

The Secretary’s report went into 
detail in regard to the activities of 
the National office and the State sec- 
retaries and outlined the plans for 
further service during the coming 
year. The report closed as follows: 

In closing permit me to suggest 
that, in addition to the conclusion 
which will be reached in the program 
deliberations, this Congress should 
take affirmative action on the follow- 
ing, among other problems: 


(1) Extension of association re- 
search through which to gather de- 
tailed facts about hardware retailing 
and determine standards as a guide 
to more efficient merchandising. 

(2) Co-operate with Department 
of Commerce, Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States, and other 
agencies, in any constructive under- 
taking to make distribution more 
scientific and economical. 

(3) Extension of field service by 
state associations. 

(4) Organization of group meet- 
ings through which merchants may 
co-operate to better study their 
local problems. 

(5) Constructive educational pro- 
grams for state conventions and defi- 
nite conclusions and action on mat- 
ters discussed. 

(6) Continuance of the Associa- 
tion’s aggressive campaign against 
sales policies unfair to local mer- 
chants. 


A very instructive talk on the 
transportation problems and the gen- 
eral railway situation by S. O. Dunn, 
editor of Railway Age, followed. It 
included a plea to business men to 
support the railroads in their ef- 
forts to overcome the practically 
bankrupt condition in which Gov- 
ernment ownership had left them. 


Babcock Talks on Distribution 


One of the most instructive ad- 
dresses of this session was that of 
E. P. Babcock, Anoka, Minn., on 
Distribution Problems. Mr. Bab- 
cock declared that there are many 
wholesalers who are in reality re- 
tailers. The so-called wholesaler who 
sells the retail merchant and then 
enters the same field in competition 
is neither fair nor is he just, he 
declared. 

In regard to rising costs he said: 
I have selected ten staple articles 
taken at random from 1917 bills and 
compared the prices with those billed 
in 1920 and find an approximate in- 
crease in value of 40 per cent. With 
this as a basis to work on I find 
that a merchant who was able to take 
care of his trade with a $10,000 
stock of goods im 1917 must have 
a $14,000 stock in 1920 to render 
the same service. 

The best merchants have been un- 
able to keep all their goods up to the 
market price but in so far as they 
have they saved that much, while 
the inefficient merchant has been a 
price-cutter and loser to that ex- 
tent. A price-cutter usually comes 
to grief sooner or later. In this 
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case he will be in a bad way when 
prices decline. On a declining mar- 
ket a merchant that keeps a well-bal- 
anced stock and turns his goods 
often will be able to sell most of his 
merchandise at the prices he orig- 
inally marked them. He can then 
replenish his stock at the lower 
prices. The declining market will 
demonstrate who are merchants and 
who are not. 

Mr. Babcock’s address was fol- 
lowed by a general discussion in 
which many of the delegates partici- 
pated. Mr. Hussie of Omaha de- 
clared that many retailers are merely 
underpaid distributers for manufac- 
turers of nationally advertised goods. 
Many suggestions ‘were made to cut 
present distributing costs and in- 
crease profits, among them being the 
pooling of car shipments. 


Bronson on Distribution Efficiency 


The first report of the Wednesday 
session was that of Vice-President 
Mathias Ludlow on headquarters re- 
moval. Mr. Ludlow explained the 
problems which have caused this As- 
sociation to defer moving the Na- 
tional headquarters to Chicago un- 
til more favorable conditions pre- 
vail. 

The principal address of this ses- 
sion was that of L. H. Bronson of 
the Bronson-Townsend Co., New 
Haven, Conn., dealing with distribu- 
tion efficiency. According to Mr. 
Bronson, the general buying public 
is rapidly coming to the conclusion 
that present methods of distribution 
are uneconomical, but it doesn’t 
know how or why. Present methods, 
he said, must justify themselves, or 
they will cease to exist except in a 
small way. The ultimate consumer 
must be satisfied. Much of the dis- 
satisfaction is due, he said, to the 
fact that resale prices are not figured 
scientifically. Little attention is paid 
to the fact that one line costs more 
to sell than another. 

Mr. Bronson then outlined some of 
the plans put into effect by his firm 
to aid the retailer, including a sys- 
tem of suggested resale prices, these 
prices suggested with the idea of 
stabilizing them, not to advance or 
lower them. Mr. Bronson said that 
the consumer wants the retailer to 
be successful so that he may give 
good service, but he stated emphat- 
ically that in making the retailer 
successful the customer should al- 
ways have a square deal and a fair 
price. 

At the close of the address Mr. 
Bronson was kept busy for some 
time answering questions of the dele- 
gates in regard to distribution prob- 


lems, and many points of interest to 
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dealers were brought out and dis- 

cussed. 

thos. B. Howell on Business Co-opera- 
tion 

Another very instructive talk of 
this session was that of Thos. B. 
Howell, Richmond, Va., on Business 
Co-operation. Mr. Howell helieves 
that there are three things essential 
to a merchant’s success—the confi- 
dence of the buying public, the co- 
operation of the employees and the 
co-operative knowledge through fel- 
low merchants as to how to make a 
profit. 

Dealers, he contends, should collec- 
tively educate their customers to buy 
goods from them on a basis of con- 
fidence, recognizing that his dollar 
spent with his home merchant on a 
square deal basis goes to the up- 
building and progress of the com- 
munity. 

Mr. Howell dwelt heavily on the 
need for dealer co-operation, good 
fellowship and mutual confidence. 
As to the employees, he advised mer- 
chants to pay them what they are 
worth, treat them as they deserve to 
be treated and educate them intel- 
ligently along lines of salesmanship. 
There were three lusty cheers for 
Virginia when Mr. Howell finished 
his talk. 


Sidelights on Commercial Unrest 


F. O. Jones of Tarentum, Pa., was 
unable to be present, so his excellent 
article on Commercial Unrest was 
read by H. D. Kaiser, who explained 


Bank President Tells 


URING the Wednesday after- 

noon session a very interesting 
address on Declining Values was 
given by Elliott C. McDougal, presi- 
dent of the Bank of Buffalo. 

Mr. McDougal attributes the pres- 
ent high prices to extravagance on 
the part of the Government and the 
individual, to high taxes, inefficiency 
of labor and faulty transportation. 
Prices, he said, must come down, and 
if labor insists on a crash, then a 
crash will come. Part-time employ- 
ment he characterized as demoraliz- 
ing. 

He expressed himself as not at all 
certain that the price reductions to 
date are the right reductions. It is 
only a question of time, he said, un- 
til prices come down, but the length 
of time is problematical. Money is 
tight just now, and will continue so 
for some time. He declared that 
under our present system it seemed 
impossible to have a money panic, al- 
though we may have a business de- 
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that he was not the Ex-Kaiser, but 
rather an exhibit. 

In his paper Mr. Jones attributes 
the cause of unrest to the general de- 
sire of all classes to grab everything 
in sight. He declared that the public 
is not now in sympathy with that 
idea. The fuel situation was referred 
to as one of the things tending to 
slow down industry. Politics was 
said to have contributed much to 
the general feeling of unrest, while 
the high cost of living was ascribed 
to a desire on the part of all classes 
to live better. This increased the de- 
mand for merchandise and encour- 
aged profiteering. Mr. Jones said 
that the business semaphore is now 
set at “caution”, and that any at- 
tempt to disregard the signal is dan- 
gerous. He closed with the asser- 
tion that business should depend 
more upon its own funds and less 
upon the banks and that in the fu- 
ture this would be more evident. 


of Declining Values 


pression. The credit facilities of 
the country, he said, are exhausted 
to-day, and there has never been so 
long continued and so heavy a strain 
on credit. It takes three times as 
much credit to carry a bushel of 
wheat now as it did in 1913. 

He declared that the purchasing 
power of the public has declined 
since the armistice, and that if peo- 
ple are really becoming more careful 


delegation 
Association 


from the Southeastern 


in buying, prices will come down. 
He predicted that from now on busi- 
ness failures must steadily increase, 
and that this fact would help to bring 
down prices. 


New Symbol for Hardware Stores 


Mr. Atkinson then brought to the 
attention of the delegates the new 
symbol for use by hardware dealers 
on show windows, doors, signs, let- 
terheads, etc., designed by John 
Snyder of Brooklyn. The symbol is 
composed of the letters forming the 
word Hardware, and was fully de- 
scribed in a recent issue of HARD- 
WARE AGE. 

Delegates were told that copies of 
this symbol could be procured by 
writing to the Brooklyn Hardware 
Dealers’ Association. The Secre- 
tary’s address is 151 Macon Street, 
Brooklyn. The symbol met with 
much favorable comment, and sev- 
eral of the States made plans to pre- 


sent it to their members. 
Boosts Value of Commercial 
Confidence 


Duvall 


Sickness prevented E. W. Duvall, 
Cheraw, S. C., from being present, 
but his able paper on Commercial 
Confidence was read by R. H. Me- 
Duffie. 

Mr. Duval in his message declared 
that the delegates at the National 
Convention represent about 10,000 
business concerns, employing 40,000 
people with annual sales of $750,000,- 

(Continued on page 179) 
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The Relationship 


of Employer and 


Employee 


Louis Hirsig, Madison, Wis., Cautions Merchants Against 


Curbing the Spirit of Those Who Sell Their Merchandise 


HE address to merchants by 

Louis Hirsig, Madison, Wis., on 
“Employer and Employee” brought 
on a general discussion of this im- 
portant problem. 

Mr. Hirsig cautioned against kill- 
ing the creative spirit of those work- 
ing in their stores. He declared that 
no suggestions or criticisms could 
be of more value than those coming 
from the employees, and advised 
store meetings at least once a month. 
In these meetings some manager or 
salesman should be in charge and 
the discussions should be free and 
open. He told of suggestions in his 
own store, such as the stocking of 
fireplace fixtures and toys, which 
have proved very profitable. A sug- 
gestion from a salesman caused him 
to stock electric washers which he 
now buys in carload lots. 

In the discussion following Thos. 
B. Howell, of Virginia, told how he 
was now doing an annual business of 
$20,000 in electrical goods, the line 
having been taken on at the sugges- 
tion of an employee. Hamp Williams 
narrated his experience and - his 
methods of profit sharing with his 
help, and Frank Burke of Waukegan, 
Ill., advised dealers to consider the 
salesmen well before hiring, picking 
only high class men. 


Barker Boosts Community Building 
In a clean-cut appeal for com- 


munity building, V. J. Barker, Con- 
nersville, Ind., opened the Thursday 


morning session. Mr. Barker con- 
tends that a community is no strong- 
er than the people, the retailer, the 
schools or churches that are in it. 
He believes that the dealer owes it 
to his community to have his store 
in such a condition that the people 
will like to visit it. He strongly ad- 
vocated good store arrangement and 
instant service, and advised the crea- 
tion of good-will through advertis- 
ing, visits and personal letters. 
Dealers were admonished to attend 
all community meetings and to co- 
operate in all things for the general 
good. 

He was followed by R. 0. Noojin, 
Attalla, Ala., who spoke briefly on 
membership action. Mr. Noojin 
said that there are three phases in 
business—prosperity, crisis and de- 
pression, and that the period of 
crisis is now on. Crisis, he said, 
means the end of the boom period 
with a contraction of credit. He ad- 
vocated the elimination of trade 
evils through collective action and 
further advised dealers to take out 
full insurance and keep accurate 
records. He pointed out the danger 
of carrying more than a normal 
stock at this time and advised cau- 
tion in buying. He appealed to the 
delegates to work for the repeal of 
the excess profits tax, to discourage 
both individual and Government ex- 
travagance, and tg conserve for a 
rainy day. On these future success 
depended, he declared. 


Interesting Facts and Figures 


URING the session the delegates 

were entertained by Mr. Parlan 
of the Curtis Publishing Company in 
an address illustrated by numerous 
charts. According to Mr. Parlan, 
this country exported less than 7 per 
cent of its production in 1919, and 
he therefore took the stand that fu- 
ture conditions depend mainly on 
home conditions. 

He pointed out that one-half of 
the country depends on the farms 
and the farmer, while the same 
farm owned before the war is in bet- 
ter financial condition than ever be- 
fore. The net earning of farms 


during the last three years has been 
equal to the gross earning before 


the war, while the increase in value 
of farm property in the last ten 
years is equal to its entire growth 
during the previous years. Present 
farm values, he said, exceed the 
values of all manufacturing, rail- 
roads, mines and quarries in the 
United States. 
present farm valuation at $85,000,- 
000,000. He declared farming to be 
the basic industry on which business 
depends, and declared that farmers 
would buy heavily this year. The 
buying taste of the farmer he con- 
tends has improved greatly. Mr. 
Parlan further declared that mer- 
chants and labor classes are all bet- 
ter off than before the war, and 
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pointed out that 30 per cent of all 
earnings are now invested. 

Building, he said, would be 
greater in 1920 than in 1919. He 
explained the systems under which 
shipments of commodities reach 
their peaks in spring and fall, and 
advised a policy of evening up the 
situation. We are likely to find a 
very gradual price recession, he said, 
and he characterized present 20 per 
cent off sales as flurries due to sea- 
sonal selling and a slow spring sea- 
son. He advised merchants to work 
for year round instead of seasonal 
selling. 


A Message from the Jobbers 


President Treman and Secretary 
Fernley of the National Hardware 
Association, were present at this 
session and addressed the delegates. 
Both assured the Association of job- 
ber co-operation along any line for 
the betterment of merchandising. 
Mr. Treman also called attention to 
the credit situation and said that the 
reserve of credit had been heavily 
drawn on. He declared that the 
Federal Reserve Bank was in posi- 
tion to prevent a financial panic, but 
not to prevent business depression. 


He called attention to the fact that 


22 billions of dollars were spent last 
year for luxuries. He also stated 
that our agricultural return for 1920 
might not be so large as for 1919. 
It is time for retail distributers to 
realize the danger signals, he said, 
although there is no cause for panic. 


They should clean out old stocks and 
buy staples up to the first of the 
winter. He advised against buying 
full stocks now for next year, but 
advocated buying partial stocks 
ahead, under proper guarantees. It 
is time, he said, to be conservative, 
but to have faith in the country and 
its business men. 


State Secretaries Conduct Program 


In the afternoon the State Secre- 
taries handled the program for a 
short period under the leadership of 
J. B. Carson of Ohio. Mr. Carson 
told of his very successful plans for 
group meetings in his state. Sec- 
retary Scott of Michigan was called 
upon to explain the methods which 
gave his state the lead in member- 
ship, and Secretary Roberts of Min- 
nesota gave some excellent material 
on organization. Secretary Foley de- 
fined the relation of the Secretary to 
the National office as it exists at the 
present time, and Secretary Nish 
spoke on the relationship of the sec- 
retaries to the Bulletin. 

Mr. Carson announced 10 group 
divisions already at work in Ohio, 
which will be increased to 20 this 
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year. The average attendance at 
group meetings he said was 36. 


Peterson Discusses Prices and Compe- 
tition 

During the Thursday sessions S. 
R. Miles of the National office gave 
a brief talk on cost comparisons us- 
ing illustrative charts. Editor R. A. 
Peterson of the Bulletin followed 
with an address on Prices and Com- 
petition. According ‘to Mr. Peterson 
the consumer is sitting in judgment 
on the retailer to-day. He declared 
that the retailer is the buyer for his 
community, and owes it to that cora- 
munity to serve without excessive 
charge, the measure of the charge 
being the price at which the same 
service can be obtained elsewhere. 
He declared that the retailér should 
be placed in position to meet any 
published retail price. He made it 
very plain that the large and small 
dealers have a mutual interest in all 
distribution problems. 

Mr. Peterson’s address was fol- 
lowed by a general discussion on 
“Co-operative Buying by Farmers,” 
during which A. J. Smith of North 
Dakota told of the activities of the 
Non-Partisan League in his state. 
Mr. Smith declared’ the greatest 
menace to-day is that of political 
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president, Newark 


agitators, who are worse than any 
labor agitators. The fight, he said, 
is a national one, not a state one. 

J. Chas. Ross, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
denounced the papers for calling re- 
tailers profiteers. He said that after 
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six weeks of grand jury and special 
investigating in Michigan the At- 
torney-General had failed to find a 
single case of retail hardware profi- 
teering. This is an _ exceptionally 
fine record for Hardwaredom. 


Convention Indorses Desimal Svstem 


rq HE resolutions adopted during 

the closing session condemned 
the practice of certain hardware job- 
bers who enter competition with re- 
tailers and supply customers at 
prices retailers cannot meet. 

The convention reaffirmed its en- 
dorsement of the Stephens Price 
Maintenance Bill, and endorsed the 
changes suggested, requiring manu- 
facturers to show exact capacities 
and weights instead of misleading 
methods of branding capacities and 
weights that are not true. 

The excess profits tax law. was con- 
demned and Congress was asked to 
revise this law to correct its evils. 

The administration of the Na- 
tional Association was commended 
and the recommendations of Secre- 
tary Sheets relative to the develop- 
ment of a research department were 
indorsed. 
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The convention went on record as 
favoring the use of the decimal sys- 
tem by manufacturers in regard to 
quantity and price. It also recom- 
mended that the railroads be allowed 
a fair return on the actual valua- 
tion of the properties, but declared 
against Government ownership. 
Thanks were given to the New York 
and Buffalo associations and to the 
Niagara Frontier Hardware Club for 
their part in making the convention 
a success. 


Some Real Suggestions 

D. Wray DePrez reported for the 
Suggestions Committee which meted 
out a real job for the officers during 
the coming year. 

The report suggested a National 
Congress of retail merchants to com- 
bat anti-retail propaganda; to work 
for the election of business men to 
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political office and to insist on just 
laws for retailers and business in 
general. 

It further suggested that the as- 
sociation look into the matter of 
barges, and that it ask Congress to 
enact a 10-hour day so that produc- 
tion may be increased. Another 
suggestion was that the allowance 
per day for the Board be increased. 
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Secretary Tom Dixcon and a bunch of live ones from South Carolina 


Louisville Chosen for 1921 


ry. HERE was considerable friendly 

rivalry over the next place of 
meeting. Denver and New Orleans 
were hot after the honor, but Jack 
Stone’s delegation from Old Ken- 
tucky proved too strong for them. 
It may have been the quartette, and 
it may have been the lure of the 
Mammoth Cave. Be that as it may, 
the committee recommended Louis- 
ville for the 1921 convention and the 
convention unanimously adopted the 
report. 

Matthias Ludlow for President 


The fact that Matthias Ludlow 
brought his spiritual adviser with 
him may have had some bearing on 
the election of officers. At any rate, 
according to the Rev. Twomey, Lud- 
low stands well in his own home 
town. ; 

The applause which greeted his 
election to the presidency seems to 
indicate that he stands equally well 
with the hardware fraternity. 

The following officers were recom- 


Mrs. 


mended by the Nominating Commit- 
tee and were unanimously elected: 

President, Matthias Ludlow, New- 
ark, N. J.; vice-president, E. M. 
Healey, Dubuque, Iowa. 

Board of Governors: F. B. Boyce, 
New York; C. H. Casey, Minnesota; 
Hamp Williams, Arkansas; F. E. 
Strong, Michigan; George M. Gray, 
Ohio; R. W. Hatcher, Georgia; W. 
L. Hubbard, Indiana; H. R. Beatty, 
Illinois. 

Niagara Frontier Club Prominent in 
Entertainment 

The entertainment features of the 
convention were the best in years 
due to the combined effort of the 
New York and Buffalo associations 
and the Niagara Frontier Club. 

The Niagara Frontier Club is an 
organization of manufacturers doing 
business along the border, .and was 
evidently formed to give expression 
to Niagara Frontier hospitality. 
This live organization certainly 
lived up to its reputation during the 
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final day of the convention when it 
entertained the entire delegation on 
a trip to Niagara Falls. Special 
cars carried the happy party from 
Buffalo Friday at 9:30 a. m., arriv- 
ing at Niagara at 10:30 a. m. An 
hour and a half was allowed for 
visiting points of interest about the 
Falls, then the delegation was es- 
corted over the steel arch bridge into 
Canada where luncheon was served 
at the Clifton Hotel. At 1:30 p. m. 
special trains carried the party over 
the famous Gorge Railroad past the 


camera 
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whirlpool, the Aerial Cable Car, 
Brock’s Monument and other places 
of historic interest. The cars re- 
turned to the American side over the 
lower bridge to the terminal where 
the change to Buffalo was made. 

Co-operation of hardware manu- 
facturers of the frontier made pos- 
sible the success of the outing. The 
firms co-operating and the represen- 
tatives of each were: 


Buffalo Sled Company, J. E. 
Baumer; Aldrich Manufacturing 
Company, L. Wertheimer; Carbor- 


still some people say they don’t raise 


peaches in Wisconsin 


undum Company, George N. Allen; 
American Steel & Wire Company, 
E. A. Neven, Fred Nagel; Republic 
Metalware Company, C. H. Kent; Ar- 
row Tool Company, J. E. McArthur; 
Barcalo Manufacturing Company, 
Frank Anderson; Bergman Tool 
Company, R. W. Campbell; Buffalo 
Wire Company, Charles A. Scheeler ; 
Buffalo Specialty Company, W. E. 
Lewis, J. P. Fox; Diamond Saw and 
Stamping Works, Alexander Camp 
bell; Keystone Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Charles H. Chur; Pratt & 
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Lambert, Inc., T. E. Murphy, A. E. 
Hay, J. H. Waterbury; George A. 
Ray Manufacturing Company, F. C. 
Edwards; U. S. Hame Company, T. 
W. Porter; Wickwire Spencer Steel 
Company, L. P. Smith, J. S. C. 
Fraser; Oneida Community, J. A. 
Bliss; Ontario Knife Company, G. C. 
Gillan. 

Other entertainment under the di- 
rection of the Entertainment Com- 
mittee consisted of a theatre party 
Tuesday evening, a ladies’ auto ride 
Wednesday to Roycroft Inn, East 
Aurora, for lunch, and a general 
auto ride over the city Wednesday 
afternoon for the entire delegation. 
The Entertainment Committee con- 
sisted of Charles J. Fix, Chairman; 
William C. Fix, Secretary; George 
G. Allen, John F. Armbrust, Louis 
Steinmetz, Buffalo; George N. Allen, 
Niagara Falls, and John B. Foley, 
Svracuse, N. Y. 

On Wednesday evening the Ken- 
tucky delegation pulled off a delight- 
ful informal dancing party at the 
Hotel Lafayette. On Thursday eve- 
ning there was a very enjoyable lake 
ride to Crystal Beach with dinner at 
the beach. Everything was visited 
from the merry-go-round to the 
roller-coaster and there was a gen- 
eral good time from 6 p. m. until the 
last boat sailed back for Buffalo at 
11 p. m. 

Altogether it was a big, instruc- 
tive and constructive convention 
with plenty of entertainment to fill 
in the leisure hours. Rah! Rah! 
Rah! for Buffalo. 


Banker McDougal’s Speech 
(Continued from page 173) 


000. These concerns supply five-sixths 
of the hardware used in the United 
States, one-half the agricultural im- 
plements and one-half the household 
goods, such as stoves, tinware, etc. 
He rightly contends that hardware 
retailing is a profession. He flayed 
those manufacturers who discrim- 








inate against the retailer, and 
praised those who have sought to 
better merchandising conditions. At 
the same time he condemned the re- 
tailer who does not play fair with 
the manufacturer at times in pric- 
ing his goods. 

He classified jobbers as ‘strictly 
hardware jobbers” and “general 
hardware jobbers”, the first named 


DON’T FORGET 1921 


It is not too early to begin to 
think about next year’s conven- 
tion, which will be held at 
Louisville, Ky. Every mer- 
chant should start planning 
how he can get to Louisville and 
should be seeing to it that some 
member of the sales force also 
is able to attend. 


confining sales of hardware products 
strictly to hardware retailers, the 
second selling both the retail hard- 
wareman and the general stores. He 
expressed the belief that dealers 
should give their regular hardware 
business to strictly hardware jobbers 
whenever possible. 

He declared both classes of job- 
bers are essential. Mr. Duvall pro- 
tested vigorously against the policy 
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of some jobbers of conducting re- 
tail stores under the same roof and 
with the same force as their whole- 
sale business. He praised the mod- 
ern traveling salesman and advised 
dealers to extend him every courtesy 
and consideration. 

Regarding the consumer he said 
the buying public had a right to ex- 
pect a good stock and good service 
from the retailer, and he further de- 
clared that every retailer owes it to 
his community to take a leading part 
in the development of that com- 
munity. 

He closed with the admonition to 
give the public the advantages of 
any declines just as promptly as ad- 
vances have been taken. 

Mr. McDougal is one of the best 
known bankers in the country and 
his opinions have long been taken 
as authoritative in his home city 
of Buffalo. In all matters financial 
his advice has been sought by 
money men in this rich western 
New York city. It was through Mr. 
McDougal’s efforts that many of 
the improvements which Buffalo has 
undergone within the past ten years 
has taken place. He has always 
stood foremost in his community 
and when any progressive move- 
ment was on foot his name was 
sure to be found well toward the 


top of the list. * 
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Selling Goods by Circular 


Making the Mailing List Your Most Insistent Salesman 
—Disposing of Seasonable Goods When You Should 


O the wide-awake customer, per- 
haps the most noticeable mer- 
chandising defect of the average re- 
tail hardware ‘lealer, is his failure to 
make use of a complete and prop- 
erly made-up mailing list. 

Why a retail store should depend 
upon the sales made over the counter, 
almost to the exclusion of sales made 
in any other way, is more than reason 
an account for. The dealer owes 
it to his community to make as many 
sales as he possibly can without in- 
creasing his cost of doing business. 

Why? 

Because such a course means the 
holding down of retail prices to a 
proper level. It means that the cus- 
tomer will be able to buy more of the 
merchandise he needs, without undue 
extra expense. 

The various methods adopted by 
manufacturers in selling to the retail 
stores, can in turn be used by the 
dealer in passing the merchandise 
on to the consumer. The one thing 
needed is the proper application of a 
very complete and accurate mailing 
list. 

The right kind of a mailing list 
cannot be prepared over-night. It 
needs first, careful planning; second, 
intelligent supervision in its com- 
plication; third, the whole-hearted 
co-operation of every employee in the 
store. It should cover every cus- 
tomer or prospective customer in the 
dealers trade territory, giving his 
full name, complete address, his 
occupation, his hobbies, whether or 
not he is the owner of an automo- 
bile, whether married or single, and 
if married, the number of children 
in the family. With these funda- 
mentals, it is comparatively easy to 
plan mail campaigns «that will bring 
customers to the store for special 
articles brought to their attention 
through the medium of circulars, 
post cards and direct letters. 

If the dealer and his employees will 
take the time to make a record of 
each counter sale, with the name 
and address of the customer, the 
store will soon acquire a properly 
classified mailing list, which can be 
used to distinct advantage in push- 
ing many hardware lines, the activity 
of which to-day is more or less 
dormant. ‘The average man behind 
the.counter will find it comparatively 

: s¥*to fall into the habit of tact- 
yuestioning people on the other 
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side of the counter, in a way that 
will be inoffensive, but which will 
bring out all the information needed 
for the list referred to. He can, 
in a casual way, put such questions 
to the customer as are necessary in 
the preparation of a follow-up list, 
and his interest in the customer will 
not be resented in any way. 


How Many People Do You Know? 


Did you ever stop to consider that 
you—if you are the owner of a hard- 
ware store or even one of the men 
behind the counter—know _inti- 
mately only a very small proportion 
of the people who trade at your 
store? Whose fault is it? The man 
who comes into your place of business 
is actuated by the most friendly of 
motives, whether or not he recognizes 
them as such. He is turning over his 
money to you in exchange for mer- 
chandise which he needs, and which 
you are able to supply. He has 
chosen your store in preference to 
others. Is it reasonable to suppose 
he will resent a friendly, business- 
like interest on your part toward 
him and his business? As a matter 
of fact, the thing that every man 
most likes to talk about is his own 
business. How much, or rather how 
little, do you take advantage of this 
mental attitude on the part of your 
trade? 

If you are one of the few who do 
make a study of your trade, and do 
keep an accurate mailing list, what 
use do you make of the knowledge 
you have compiled? ' Do you write to 
the people whose names appear on 
that list, telling them of articles 
which, because of their individual 
situations, you believe they might 
like to know about and might pur- 
chase from you? In other words, 
are you adopting the selling meth- 
ods and follow-up systems that are 
being successfully used every day 
by thousands of manufacturers? 
Unless you do, you are not playing 
fair with either yourself or your 
trade. 


Working with the Seasons 


There are a great number of 
“seasonable” articles, articles which 
show activity only at given times, or 
at a given time in the year. Almost 
the entire mailing list could be used 
at the proper time, as a basis for 
circularization on these articles. 
General circulars, too, would do, 
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rather than the directly printed letter 
or newspaper publicity. The re- 
tailer can depend not only upon cir- 
culars which he himself gets up, but 
upon material in printed form which‘ 
the average manufacturer is glad to 
supply him. In special cases, it 
might be well to write special letters 
with these general circulars, but that 
matter should be determined by the 
individual situation in the different 
towns and cities, and by the kind of 
trade which a store enjoys. 

Take for example automobile ac- 
cessories. Your list naturally shows 
you all the car owners. When you 
get in a shipment of spark plugs or 
warning signals, or any one of the 
very many accessories which the 
average store is handling to-day 
send a special letter to each car owner 
telling him about the shipment, the 
advantages of the goods, their prices, 
etc. Such a system will unquestion- 
ably lead many people into the store. 

Under the proper system your 
buyer informs your mailing list man 
that he is expecting a big shipment 
of aluminum kitchen goods. A letter 
to all the housewives on your list 
should then go out immediately tell- 
ing them about this shipment, the 
kind of merchandise expected, and 
the prices. 

It may take the average merchant 
a little time to get his list of such 
proportions that it covers the ma- 
jority of prospects in his particular 
vicinity, but it can be used even 
while in the course of preparation. 
It is one of the means by which the 
merchant can establish a reputation 
for being live and wide-awake and 
can get very much closer to his trade. 
It enables him to make more friends, 
and more money by serving his 
friends in a better way. He can 
avoid the appearance of never think- 
ing of John Smith except when 
John Smith is in his store. In the 
rural communities and even in the 
towns up to 25,000 the day’s mail 
receives a lot of attention. Mrs. 
Smith and Mrs. Robinson often get 
thrillers through receiving a letter 
which could easily be created into 
buying impulse. 


Selling the Slow Lines 


The same mailing list can beused 
very advantageously in any articles 
that have been slow moving, especi- 
ally where it is possible to offer bar- 
gains. Taken in liberal doses it is 
a sure cure for dust and rust. 

Try out this scheme. The cost is 
small and its very try-out will make 
better salesmen and real merchants 
out of men who to-day are only store- 
keepers. 
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ARDWARE dealers who “go 

the second mile’ score the 

real successes, for it is the 

merchant who takes the extra step, 

who uses an ounce more effort than 

the other fellow, who really does big 
things. ‘ 

Some day someone may make 
something that sells automatically, 
but until that time the willingness 
to “go the second mile” is going to 
be decidedly profitable traveling for 
the retailer. Merchandising has a 
sharp line of demarcation between 
that big body who do the ordinary 
things and enjoy ordinary benefits 
and that select few who make the ex- 
traordinary effort and garner the 
extraordinary rewards. 

While it is true there are few 
lines that sell themselves much more 
than toys, still there are vast possi- 
bilities for intensive efforts and ex- 
tensive results by going the second 
mile in this department. 

First, let’s briefly get set on this 
“second mile” expression. History 
is filled with fine men whom we know 
little of, men who did the ordinary, 
conventional, regular thing, men 
who went the first mile but no fur- 
ther. But the high peaks of human 
achievement are occupied by the 
scattered few who covered the sec- 
ond mile. Some mighty good his- 
tories have been written, but it re- 
mained for MacCauley to go the sec- 
ond mile. Some playwrights have 
written well, but Shakespeare went 
the second mile. Some splendid in- 


Going the Second Mile in 


Selling 


Toys 


How Good Business Is Built by 
Doing More Than the Ordinary 


Things in Merchandising—Mak- 


ing the Store Toy Headquarters 


ventions have been made by scien- 
tists, but it remained for Edison, 
Marconi and a few such men to win 
big successes, by their second mile 
efforts. 

In selling toys, the first mile is 
doing the ordinary things, the things 
you must do. In that effort you will 
choose a good sized and well varied 
stock, you will give it fair store- 
room and you will put some window 
display and advertising co-operation 
behind it, and you will get sufficient 
rewards, too. But by going the sec- 
ond mile, how vastly greater will 
your volume and your profits be! 


Have Sold Toys 25 Years 


Bartholemew & Co., Michigan 
City, Ind., are sure second milers in 
toy selling. They have been leaders 
in this line 25 years. Ten years ago 
when other neighboring cities were 
not awake to the possibility in toys, 
customers came from 20, 40 and 
even 80 miles to spend their toy dol- 
lars with Bartholemew & Co. And 
here are some of the second mile 
things they did: 

Set out to become known as toy 
headquarters in northern Indiana. 

Bought twice as heavily as the 
usual store in similar sized towns. 

Devoted the best spot on the sec- 
ond floor to the line and pushed it 
all the year around. 

Made large and elaborate first 
floor displays during the holidays. 

Gave special attention to the cul- 
tivation of boys and girls as the 
future support of the store. 

Advertised heavily. 

Rather than arouse your skepti- 
cism, we won’t say what percentage 
of their total business is toy sales in 
this mighty fine, progressive hard- 
ware store, but it is certainly a sec- 
ond mile record. Toys with this 
company are a big, important de- 
partment. Many other hardware 
lines would be sacrificed before they 
would think of discontinuing this 
healthy profit crop. 
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Just a few doors west is the Stai- 
ger Hardware, and here, too, is a 
fine example of the possibilities of 
running up huge toy sale totals by 
« little special effort. Like its neigh- 
bor, Staiger carries a fine big stock, 
displays it spaciously and pushes it 
hard. It goes the second mile with 
these selling wrinkles: 

Employs three high school girls 
and three high school boys during 
December and stages a competition 
contest for highest sales among 
these salespeople. 

Uses immense signs and banners 
all over the store showing the way 
to Toyland. 

Buys heavily of the higher priced 
toys and sells them, too. 

Spends money freely for decora- 
tive material, publicity and window 
trims to give their stock a most at- 
tractive setting. 

And they, too, find “going the sec- 
ond mile” most profitable. In fact, 
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toys are one of the best dividend 
earners in the whole store. 


Pattern After Lincoln 


It has been said that Lincoln would 
have turned out an ordinary man 
had he been content to call a day’s 
work a day’s work, but that his night 
reading when a boy, his extra hour 
efforts when a youth and his tireless 
zeal in manhood stamped the word 
genius on his brow. Lincoln was 
one of the world’s greatest second 
milers. 

Your town and mine is filled up 
with first milers—fine fellows who 
do the required things and do them 
well, but who stop still at the sign 
post “End of First Mile.” The finest 
part of the orchard is along the sec- 
ond mile. The shrewd merchant 
with fixed overhead knows that he 
can add $10,000 or $50,000—depend- 
ing on the situation—to his gross 
without adding anywhere near the 
proportionate overhead to his cost 
of doing business. 














Lewis Bartholomew 
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And he does it! 

And at the end of the year there 
are one or two more figures in his 
profit totals than in that of the plod- 
der who stops when the first mile is 
covered. 

Toys will sell and sell well with 
little effort. But they will sell big, if 
pushed big. Apply the rule to any 
department, for the point is a gen- 
eral one. It is the bigger stock, the 
better stock, the more intensive sale 
cultivation that piles up volume. 

Leaving toys for washing ma- 
chines, Marcotte & Lambert, Kan- 
kakee, IIl., have sold over 1,200 water 
power washing machines in a town 
of around 20,000. How? Second 
mile efforts. They picked an espe- 
cially good machine, bought it in big 
quantities and staged striking sales 
campaigns. Unrestricted guaran- 
tees, a special effort to get the rail- 
road man’s business and very at- 
tractive terms were other second 
mile efforts. Yes, its fine to tune up 
sale totals. 


All the Year "Round with Standard Toys 


Examples of Hardware Stores That Have Won Great Success By 


Keeping Toys Stocked Every Month of the Year—The Nursery 


OME day some progressive hard- 
ware merchant is going to hang 
up such sign as this: 
He is going to capitalize his toy 
department to the limit. 
Rather than be content with aver- 
age sales he is going after many 
sales and gain the coveted reputation 


of being the juvenile center of the 
community. 

Toys have been tried in hardware 
stores. And they’ve won out—won 
out big. 

They can be sold by any hardware 
dealer anywhere. It isn’t a matter 
of spots, the ,;hardware map is solid 


with stores that bring in the boy 
and girl with toys. 

A lot of us have the idea that a 
toy stock is a new wrinkle in the re- 
tail hadware store. 

Far from it. 

Some stores have carried toys for 
ten years. Others fifteen, and here’s 














The Albany Iron & Hardware Co., Albany, N. Y., toy window 








July 8, 1920 











Above is the toy department of the Albany Iron & Hardware Co. This well known Eastern firm 


has an extensive all-the-year-round toy department and believes that when they put toys in, which 
was a long time ago, that it was one of the best moves they have ever made. 
dow which the American Hardware Stores, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn., recently displayed. 
is also a staunch believer in an all-year-round toy department. 


Below is a toy win- 


This firm 
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a hustling concern—The Albany 
Hardware and Iron Co., Albany, N. 
Y.—that has sold them 20 years. 

Yes, 20 years, and every year has 
shown a gain over the preceding 
year, 

“We put in toys just about the 
time the bicycle began to wane,” 
said W. B. Wackerhagen, vice-presi- 
dent of this live Eastern concern. 
“We sell them all the year round, too. 
They are not a fad with us—they 
are just good business, one of our 
dependable departments. Holiday 
time is harvest time; but no day 
passes that we do.not have good 
sales in toyland. he summer we 
feature the out -lines, such as 
juvenile wheel ‘Spring Coast- 
ers, Express Wa : Tricycles, Ve- 
locipedes and Rol Kates. 

“Holiday seasof™ find a splendid 
stock of dolls and,all sorts of games 
on display. However, our efforts 
are no stronger for this department 
than any other. We use a fair 
amount of advertising on toys, and 
once in a while Mr. Matthews has a 
window’ featuring bicycles and 
toys.” 

Alexander Grant, Syracuse, N. Y., 
has tripled his toy stock this year. 

What finer testimony for the suc- 
cess—the splendid success—of a toy 
department could you ask? Any 
department that justifies it is a 
mountain high success, you may be 
sure. 
















CHECK THE CHILDREN 


Give the boy the genuine joy of 
a visit to Toyland 

Let the little mother have an- 

other happy hour in Dolltown 


A World of Pleasure on our Toy 
Floor 











Ten years experience with toys 
has made fast friends for this line 
on the part of the Grant people. 
They feature all the year around a 
jimdandy line of mechanical toys— 
not cheap, trashy things, but toys 
that wear and teach the boy and girl 
how to build and do other practical 
things. No extra effort is put be- 
hind the department. It just seems 
to grow and grow without any espe- 
cial cultivation. 


Cultivating the Boy Scouts 


The boy scout is cherished and 
made at home in the Grant store. A 
full line of the goods he needs is 
carried and the boy is made to feel 
welcome whenever he steps into the 
store. 

H. B. Graves Co., Inc., Rochester, 
N. Y., feature out-door toys and have 
for years. They consider them a 
profitable department in every sense 
of the word. 
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“Which is best, toys at Christmas 
time or toys the year around?” we 
asked a number of dealers. 

Without dissenting voice the sum- 
mary of opinion was “all the year 
around.” And the reason is ob- 
vious, because it costs money to pack 
away merchandise and to drag it out 
again. At the same time it means 
tying up capital that should be kept 
busy the whole year. There is no 
rhyme or reason in the fallacious 
belief that toys can be sold only dur- 
ing the holidays. Dolls break, juve- 
nile dish sets are smashed, winter 
toys get into the discard in June 
and July just as summer toys do in 
December. Birthdays have no sea- 
son. There’s not a reason this side 
of Mars why toys cannot be sold 
from Monday to Saturday fifty-two 
weeks a year. 

Think of the advertising value of 
toys—think what it means to get the 
boys and girls of your community 
coming to your store, knowing you, 
and liking to trade with you. To- 
morrow they will be buying flash- 
lights, knives, skates, sleds and 
sporting goods. Day after to-mor- 
row they will be buying builders’ 
hardware, washing machines and 
silverware. To-day’s boy is the man 
of to-morrow. Cultivate him. 

We know of a dealer who threw 
out a line of marbles because he 
couldn’t be “bothered with kids run- 

(Continued on page 222) 




















Here is a corner in the toy department of Bartholemew & Co.’s store, 


in Michigan City, Ind. 
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The old store and the new. 


Inc., in Oswego, N. Y. 


The circle shows the Smith store before it became part of the National Hardware Stores, 


First Store of National Hardware Stores, Inc., Oswego, 


N. Y., Designed to Attract the Women as Well as Men 


‘IGHTY per cent of the house- 
hold goods bought, they say, 
are purchased by women. The 

fact that women dominate the buy- 
ing plans of every. home cannot be 
denied. And since women do figure 
so prominently as buyers for the 
home isn’t it good business for the 
hardware merchant who can legiti- 
mately claim a very sizeable share of 
the household trade as his very own, 
to modify his merchandising plans 
s0 as to cater to the feminine point 
of view? 

The ins and outs and wherefores 
of feminine desires pertaining to the 
varied household appliances and 
equipment that a hardware store can 
handle have received particular at- 
tention of the Smith Hardware Com- 


pany of National Hardware Stores, 
Inc., Oswego, N. Y., in what is the 
first store of the National Hardware 
Store Chain to be remodeled. To 
so great an extent is this a fact that 
the store arrangement and the plan 
of merchandising attack include fea- 
tures that appeal directly to the wo- 
man buyer. The dominating pur- 
pose of the organization back of this 
store is, in truth, departmentaliza- 
tion plan which includes the woman 
as well as the man, a sort of fifty- 
fifty arrangement as it were. 
One Side of the Store Caters Exclusively 
to Women 
Carrying out this idea of equal 


rights for women, at least so far as 
buying facilities are concerned, the 
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big double store of the National 
Hardware Stores, Inc., on West First 
Street, Oswego, is given on one side 
an atmosphere which attracts the 
women and on the other one which 
draws the men. This plan is even car- 
ried out in the two big show windows, 
one window being devoted to a dis- 
play of household appliances espe- 
cially dear to the heart of the house- 
wife and the other to tools, guns or 
knives with strictly masculine set- 
ting. In this way, it is thought, a 
true balance is maintained. The 
men need not shy from the store as 
they often do from the big depart- 
ment stores on account of having to 
rub elbows with women, and resort- 
ing to a sort of buying competition 
which they naturally dislike. The 
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One of the Smith 


women likewise can find a sphere of 
their own with salesmen and sales- 
ladies particularly trained to cater 
to their wants. Furthermore, be- 
cause of specialized hardware experi- 
ence, women can obtain service and 
expert advice with complete expla- 
nations and demonstrations of house- 
hold appliances that the big depart- 
ment stores find hard to duplicate. 


History of the Smith Hardware Co. 


The Smith Hardware Store is the 
center of the business district of 
Oswego, a city of 29,000 persons, a 
flourishing port on Lake Ontario and 
terminus of the great New York 
Barge Canal. Besides the 29,000 
people in the city who of course cen- 
ter their buying in Oswego, there 
is a bordering area with a popula- 
tion as large as that of the city it- 
self that naturally comes to Oswego 
to satisfy its buying needs. Orig- 
inally the Smith store was operated 
by C. A. Tanner & Company and was 
established in 1871 by Mr. Tanner. 
In 1912 Mr. Tanner retired and the 
business passed to A. H. Smith & 
Son who operated another hardware 
store across the Oswego River in the 
opposite part of the city. A. H. 
Smith, Jr., was made manager of 
the Tanner store and still occupies 
that position with the new company. 
July 1, 1919, the business was taken 
over by the National Hardware 
Stores, Inc. The firm name of 
Smith was retained, the complete 
title of the organization being the 
Smith Hardware Company of Na- 
tional Hardware Stores, Inc., as al- 
ready mentioned. Since the per- 
sonnel and management of the old 
Smith store were retained, the 


specialized merchandising experience 
gained through the long period of 


Hardware Co. window displays in the Oswego, N. 


operation of the store first under 
the Tanner control and then under 
the Smith direction provides the 
new organization with 49 years of 
local hardware merchandising ex- 
perience, a standing that places it 
among the leading selling concerns 
of the city. 


The Company Makes Radical Changes 
in Store Arrangement 


Soon after its reorganization the 
Smith Company took over the store 
adjacent to it. The separating par- 
tition was ripped out, a new double 
front erected with spacious central 
entrance and complete window dis- 
play spaces provided on each side 
for the simultaneous exhibition of 
goods of direct interest to men and 
women. The entire interior was re- 
modeled and re-equipped, as can be 
seen in the contrasting illustrations 
shown herewith. Special attention 
was devoted to lighting conditions, 
and to brighten the general aspect 
of things, the predominating color 
inside is white. To provide ample 
daylight high glass fronts are built 
in. Electric lighting fixtures have 
also received special attention and 
sufficient light is provided at night 
to display all goods as effectively as 
possible. 

Spacious’ sidewall cases were 
added and islands provided in the 
middle. Samples of all appliances 
are placed in front of the sidewall 
cases so that customers can plainly 
see them. Reserve stocks are kept 
in the back of the cases or nearby in 
drawers under the counter. A 
special effort is made so to display 
all goods that the customer can al- 
most wait on himself and can also 
be encouraged to brouse around and 
make purchases in addition to those 


Y., store 
he contemplated when he entered 
the store. 


Merchandising Policies Built Around 
Trade-Mark 


To further the selling efforts of 
the store organization a very inter- 
esting merchandising device called 
“The Pick of the Market” Super 
Trade-mark, illustrated herewith, is 
utilized and is attached only to goods 
specially selected as leaders in their 
class by a staff of experts main- 
tained for the purpose by National 
Hardware Stores, Inc. According 
to W. A. McFadden, President of 
the latter named organization: 

“The Super Trade-Mark is a mark 
of service, not a brand of merchan- 
dise. It means what it says, that 
from all the markets of the country 
has been picked the article, which, 
in the opinion of the experts, is best 
for the use, and is well worth the 
price. It is not considered a sub- 
stitution for, but an addition to the 
original brand of the manufacturer. 
Its significance lies in the skilled 
selection with which it is used to 
protect the customer and to assure 
him that he is buying the right 
goods at the right price, whether 
they are branded or not. ‘The Pick 
of the Market’ has all the essentials 
of a good trade mark; it stands for 
quality and is sharply distinctive. 
Back of it is service, buying power 
and advertising ability. Price and 
quality are the only considerations 
which govern the use of the Super- 
Trade-Mark. 

This Trade-Mark gets a promi- 
nent place in all newspaper adver- 
tising, letterheads, tags, signs, plac- 
ards, etc. It is painted on delivery 
wagons, and is included in the signs 
at the front of the store. Wherever 





Here is illustrated the difference in the interior 
before and after the change was made in the 
Smith Hardware Co. store, Oswego, N. Y. The 


same amount of floor space in all illustrations, 
but much better utilized in the upper and the 
lower pictures than in the circular insert 
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the name of the firm appears, in 
fact, the Super Trade-Mark is 
printed with it. By continual repeti- 
tion the idea of “The Pick of the 
Market” is dinned into the very sub- 
conscious fiber of every prospective 
purchaser, which, of course, is the 
psychological purpose behind the use 
of such slogans. In other words, 
plant in a person’s mind a thought 
or idea that suggests an action, like 
buying hardware, for instance, and 
there will be a resultant tendency by 
the person when the time comes to 
act, to modify his action to conform 
with that made in the idea sug- 
gested. It is really because of this 
reactionary tendency that such good 
results can be accomplished by ad- 
vertising. 

Of course, frequent use is made of 
advertising in the Oswego newspa- 
pers, and in line with the store 
policy much of this advertising is 
directed toward women. The adver- 
tising copy is prepared by a trained 
advertising man who has made a 
special study of the needs of women 
and a keen effort to get their point 
of view and express the thought, of 
the store management in keeping 
with that point of view. Weekly 
changes are made in the window dis- 
plays and always the fifty-fifty 
poliey, that is, one side for men and 
the other for women, is maintained 
by the man who provides the window 
dressing ideas. 


Chain of One Hundred Stores Planned 


The Smith Hardware Company is 
one of five stores already in opera- 


tion by National Hardware Stores, 
Inc., within a twelve-hour radius of 
New York. Negotiations are under 
way with twenty-seven other stores 
for their consolidation with Nation- 
al Hardware Stores, Ine. It is 
planned to increase the number of 
stores to one hundred or more. The 
central offices of the organization 
are at 305 Broadway, New York. 
The general plan of the company, 
according to the President, is to ac- 
quire the assets and good will of a 
group of successful hardware mer- 
chants and to build a hardware chain 
within the hardware trade. A spe- 
cial point is always made of secur- 
ing the continuing interest of the 
former owner as manager of the 
store. In this way the prestige and 
merchandising experience of the old 
management is fortified by means of 
a centralized organization made up 
of a corps of trained buyers, adver- 
tisers, sales promotion experts who 
provide constructive sales advice on 
all merchandising problems. The 
plan of the parent organization is 
expressed as follows: 

“Buy the right goods at the right 
place; turn stock frequently, thus 
serving the public constantly with 
new goods; achieve maximum sales 
volume at lowest possible expense.” 

It is claimed by the management, 
moreover, that the consolidation of a 
number of hardware stores into a 
chain-store system under a_ plan 
whereby the owner becomes a stock- 
holder in the controlling company 
and continues as store manager; 
where the clerks are retained and 
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trained to be better salesmen and 
ultimately managers of new stores, 
will bring larger returns to the 
owner, increased distribution for the 
manufacturer and added convenience 
to the community. Unlike other 
chain store ventures, delivery and 
credit service will be retained by the 
stores in the National Hardware 
Stores, Inc., system. 

The chain store is becoming more 
and more a factor to be reckoned 
with in hardware merchandising 
and the retailer generally will be 
wise to study all methods and sys- 
tems of this competitor. A com- 
parison of the National Hardware 
Company’s Oswego store, before and 
after it was remodeled, will furnish 
food for thought to more than one 
retail hardware dealer. 


Hack Saws and Their Use 


The L. S. Starrett Co., Athol, 
Mass., has recently published a lit- 
tle booklet entiled “Hack Saws and 
Their Use,” which they are distrib- 
uting to the trade in general. This 
booklet explains the many ways in 
which a hack saw can be utilized 
and is most beneficial to all people 
this year, as so many householders 
are doing their own repair work 
when it has been impossible to get 
carpenters. The different shapes of 
the hack saw teeth are described and 
the right saws for the various jobs 
to be done are advised. All those 


points that the average man knows 
so little about are explained. 





Another attractive window 


in the Smith Hardware Co. store 





all 





The window that caused much comment in Newark, N. J. 


THERE MUST BE NO 
18 +» AMENDMENT 


THE UNITED STATES 


MUST BE 
WET 


HOMEGO0D HARDWARE 





It was in Banister & Pollard Co. Store 


The 18th Amendment as a Selling Factor 


Prohibition Used as a Drawing Card in a Newark Hard- 
ware Store Window — Garden Hose and Lawn Mowers 


EN and women differ about 

the advantages and virtues 

of the Eighteenth Amend- 
ment to the Federal Constitution. 
Men and women have always differed 
since the beginning of time about 
moral and ethical issues, and until 
human nature has changed some- 
what they will probably continue to 
differ. It has been said that ques- 
tions of morals and ethics depend in 
a good many respects on geography. 
If one is born a Turk, one is apt to 
remain a Turk for life and hold dis- 
tinctly Turkish flavored opinions. In 
the same way the typical New York- 
er has a narrow but elastic code 
which he follows more or less con- 
scientiously, and he looks on the well 
known New England conscience as 
something cold and unhappy. 
_ New Jersey is far enough from 
New York and close enough to New 


England to have something of an 
even blending of the pros and the 
cons on any question. New Jersey 
has a wet and loquacious Governor 
and a legislature that has gone on 
record as favoring a stronger mix- 
ture of malt in water than the 18th 
Amendment says is good for the 
health and morals of the people in 
these broad and optimistic United 
States. And there are a good many 
communities in New Jersey that 
think the 18th Amendment is the 
part of sound wisdom. Consequent- 
ly any mention of the Prohibition 
Amendment is sure to attract atten- 
tion, and if you are a disciple of 
Persistence you can start an argu- 
ment that will require all the arts 
of logic and persuasion known to the 
human mind before you can get 
safely out of it. 

“Blessed are the meek for they 
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shall inherit the kingdom of 
heaven,” was taught to us early in 
childhood, and we might say with- 
out unbecoming exaggeration that 
we have always tried to follow that 
especially since the 18th Amend- 
ment has been under discussion, 
when we were traveling in Jersey. 

We can’t honestly say that we 
have as yet gone very far toward 
our goal as a result of our conduct, 
and with the passing of some of the 
ancient monarchies of Europe we 
have occasionally felt weak and la- 
mentable twinges of painful doubt 
for the future. But until we visited 
Newark, N. J., recently, we have 
never thought of casting aside either 
our meekness or our hope. 

We shall still cling fervently to 
our hope, but we are seriously con- 
sidering casting aside our meekness 
and entering the hardware business 
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at the same time. There are won- 
derful fields of fertile opportunity in 
the hardware business that have 
never been scratched by any sales 
plow. 

We have seen a new light and 
learned of another method of get- 
ting business. Any local or national 
question or controversy can be used 
as a magnet to attract attention, 
and getting the proper attention is 
sixty per cent of making a sale. 

The Sign of Prohibition 

Charles S. Conover, the window 
trimmer for Banister & Pollard Co., 
Newark, N. J., used the prohibition 
issue as a means of stimulating 
business in watering pots, rubber 
garden hose, floral sets and lawn 
sprinklers. He made a sign that 
drew a crowd. It was a sign that 
drew people from the opposite side 
of the street and that brought smiles 
and chuckles to strained and wor- 
ried faces. And it sold goods in 
gratifying quantities. 

From the opposite 
street and even from 


side of the 
the curb in 


front of the Banister and Pollard 
store people were astounded by the 
audacity of such a sign in a hard- 
ware window. They looked and read 
the big bold red letters that stated 
intrepidly “There must be no 18th 
Amendment, the United States Must 
Be Wet,” and they walked forward, 
some with eager faces and others 
with serious and outraged expres- 
sions, to read the smaller letters 
that were beneath the large red ones. 

The smaller letters were in gray 
and the sign in full stated, “There 
must be no 18th Amendment for 
your lawn. The United States may 
go dry, but your grass must be wet 
occasionally to produce a lawn you 
like to see, and when J. Pluvius fails 
to act its up to you to do the sprink- 
ling. Wecan help you. Our line of 
garden hose, hose reels, nozzles, 
lawn sprinklers and watering cans 
is now complete. The prices are 
right. The quality the best, as be- 
comes all merchandise found in the 
Home of Good Hardware.” The 
latter phrase is the trade-mark of 
Banister & Pollard Co. 
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Some of the men, when they had 
finished reading the sign and saw 
the assortment of merchandise dis- 
played, forgot all about the 18th 
Amendment and began to think about 
getting a new nozzle or a sprinkler. 
Others were frankly disappointed. 
They had evidently expected some 
new and downright stand to be 
taken on the prohibition issue, and 
were anxious to learn the facts be- 
fore acting. Still others were grati- 
fied, perhaps, that their worst fears 
had not been realized, and that the 
sign in the hardware store did not 
presage the outbreak of another 
Whiskey Rebellion. Everybody was 
amused and mildly chagrined. 

But the increase of sales for the 
ten days that the sign was in the 
window especially on garden hose and 
garden accessories generally was 
patent to every clerk in the store, 
which emphasizes the fact that any- 
thing can be sold if properly ad- 
vertised in the store window. And 
moreover, ideas and their applica- 
tion of ideas are still the biggest fac- 
tors in the hardware business. 


Two Rope Windows That Are W orthy of Imitation 
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Phonographs Prove Trade Getters 
to Make Pur- 


People Come to Hear Concert and Stay 
chases According to KE. A. Fuller of Park Rapids, Minn. 


ing phonographs in the hard- 

ware store are well demon- 
strated in the music department of 
Fuller’s hardware store, Park Rapids, 
Minn. This store which was recent- 
lv described in HARDWARE AGE and 
which is an excellent example of 
how a hardware store should be con- 
ducted if you are to get the maxi- 
mum profits, maintains a phonograph 
department which, while young, has 
already shown the owners of the 
store that it is not only a profitable 
line in itself but a wonderful trade 
getter for all the lines. 


T HE many advantages of sell- 





of getting people into the store so 
that they may be acquainted with 
the business. And here are phono- 
graphs furnishing the customers free 
concerts and a powerful inducement 
for the average purchaser to come in. 
Not only are you able to present the 
entertainment but you are actually 
able to sell the musicians! 

As the illustration shows the de- 
partment is made as attractive as it 
is possible to make it and is located 
in one of the best spots in the store. 
The writing desk and the big wicker 
chairs add much to the room and is 
an inducement for the women pur- 





as be a constant source of entertain- 
ment. The cheaper grade of phono- 
graphs also have a market but the 
average householder will want the 
phonograph that will bring happi- 
and will look well when put 
beside the rest of the furniture. The 
little “Coffee grinders,” as the very 
cheap line of phonographs have been 
nicknamed, have not proved to be 
much of a success except in places 
where people want them for camping 
purposes or as a plaything. As a 
regular part of the house they have 
never been seriously considered. 
The hardware store is just the 


ness 
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The excellently appointed phonograph department in Fuller’s Hardware Store, Park Rapids, Minn. 


“Although we have not tried to 
trace any direct sales in other lines 
of merchandise due to phonographs 
in stock,” writes E. A. Fuller, ‘““We 
believe that it is a trade getter for 
other lines as it induces people to 
come in the store whether or not 
they wish to purchase hardware 
merely to hear the new records, etc., 
and every time that they come into 
the store they are that much better 
acquainted with our place of busi- 
ness,” 

Can any argument be more logi- 
cal than that one? Newspaper ad- 
vertising, window dressing, special 
sales, circulars and other ideas are 
all carried out for the sole purpose 


chasers to rest and at the same time 
enjoy the new records which are re- 
ceived from time to time. 


A New Line to Handle 

Phonographs are an easy line for 
any hardware merchant to handle 
and the profits which are gained 
certainly make it well worth while 
for any live wire to handle. Mr. 
Fuller says that machines which sell 
for from $150 to $200 make the best 
line to carry. This seems to be the 
case in stores all over the country as 
people will pay good money for an 
attractive phonograph that will 
brighten up the home and make the 
parlor a more livable place as well 
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place for phonographs. All progres- 
sive stores are handling cut glass and 
cutlery, sporting goods, toys and 
housefurnishings as well as the old 
established lines of hardware such as 
builders’ tools, shelf and heavy hard- 
ware. Phonographs fit into the store 
and have so many advantages that 
the line cannot very well be left off 
the list. Profits are big, they are clean 
and easy to handle, are an added in- 
ducement to get customers into the 
store and have the golden advantage 
of not coming back for repairs ex- 
cept in very exceptional cases. Re- 
cords are as easily handled and where 
phonographs are found records must 
also be carried. 








Opinions on Present Business Conditions 
Interesting Statistics Gathered by Morley Brothers, 


Saginaw, Mich.., 


Morley Bros., Saginaw, Mich., re- 
cently conducted an investigation to 
ascertain the viewpoint of the re- 
tailer on present and future business 
conditions. A questionnaire was 
sent out to the trade, and the replies 
were carefully tabulated. 

Realizing that the results of this 
investigation are of intense interest 
to the readers of HARDWARE AGE, we 
reproduce the questionnaire and tab- 
ulation of replies for your benefit. 

1. What is your opinion on the 
prospects for your sales for the sum- 
mer? 

A total of 151 replies were re- 
ceived to this question, tabulated as 
follows: 


WOPPBODE 566s daalen dante ne 24 
SO iis Sos Hwee ek Ma eee en 77 
MEPOUENE. 6.5.60 ewaests vee 2 
GAMING. 6.5.55 op asics cays 8 
DANE coast noe saclgawn tocar 21 


Good if mdse. were obtainable... 18 

Good if rail conditions improve. 1 

2. What is your opinion on the 
prospects for your sales for fall? 

A total of 149 replies were re- 
ceived to this question, tabulated as 
follows: 


WOE BAOE «5565006 ands esac ews 6 
PE 550 5-u0 5 tne ser ceaa ted 61 
MINER © resis vec wnat and voverweserese wis+aieen ZI 
SIN iia aike dueansw orcla te seis gie eS 1 
Depending on season and farmer 
CE is ouisut Sebi wwseswwns 27 


Depending on general conditions 10 
Good if mdse. can be obtained.. 6 
US roe ot ae a ly 


3. How are your sales from Jan. 1 
to date as compared with the same 
period last year? 

A total of 147 replies were re- 
ceived to this question, tabulated as 
follows: 


Number of Dealers Increase 
6 5 to 10% 
14 10 to 20% 
12 20 to 380% 
6 30 to 40% 
8 40 to 50% 
1 60% 
2 75% 
1 90% 
1 100% 
1 125% 
1 300% 
5 Double 
51 Better 
4 Good 
17 No change 
11 Fair 


from Many Retail Hardware Merchants 


Six dealers admitted a decrease in 
business. 
Stock Turn Over Statistics 
4. How many times did you turn 
your stock last year: 
A total of 130 replies were re- 


ceived to this question, tabulated as 
follows: 


1 16 Sb CNS. oc ke decs ee BE 
C36) 00 B76 CEOS Sk 6as coeds c 40 
4 to 5 ee 
5 to 6 RUE aca ce bioese 9 
6 ie ne ere 15 
10 (0°95 - Ges. obec esas 5 


5. How many times do you expect 
to turn your stock this year? 

A total of 114 replies were re- 
ceived to this question, tabulated as 
follows: 


1 60:26 SWOS socks 6c ise. 15 
2% to-38% times............ 2 
4 to 5 ee eae 48 
5 to 8 SINS eitetig ses 14 
10 Oe I os Sires 4 
Hard 60. GROG ss. 6 0iceisin «ccc 4 


6. What percentage of your sales 
are made for cash? 

A total of 128 replies were re- 
ceived to this question, tabulated as 
follows: 


Re ee cb dvawsete Resa 3 
a Re oS paves. Heute ees 3 

50 Di MIOTN TG 6S oo ee se eeeaens 25 
667%, to 17% Tee ee ee ee Oe 31 
TE | OOM G er iisicelrase apices 25 
Ob: (CON i aaa smeawnrnieumes 13 


7. How are your Accounts Receiv- 
able as compared to your stock on 
hand? Give percentage. 

A total of 104 replies were re- 
ceived to this question, tabulated as 
follows: 


Pe MR A xsi neta Rhea eth ele aes 9 

Bi IG ei ores eT s S bislae 27 
LAOS 6355, 510 scale Peni ere aioe 
BD Oa tare clarke teen niates 24 
BO Os a biee tread wleaeisrmes 5 

8. How are your collections com- 


pared with last year? 

A total of 151 replies were re- 
ceived to this question, tabulated as 
follows: 


eR os pied ecardiealrateg steer 77 
SIRE 5 55a. ord, ugnstacdee eis Vek wetness 49 
ON TONE TOT OPTERON Er 16 
BENT 7 sande Doe- Wray wk eee eee 4 
DRE 6 uk: Grcsaxteipaters ieee eine 1 
NR 55 54a te aica Gavere as tDle Me'e iad Sc whiape a 4 


9, Are you having difficulty in get- 
ting all the goods you want? 
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A total of 152 replies were re- 
ceived to this question, tabulated as 
follows: 


PIN Ld hice Gatcoaio antennae Miners 134 
MR Ae eee aati er heuer eee cra 3 
Dy RE TR 8 oe ihn copere 15 


Goods That Are Hard to Get 


10. What goods are you having the 
most difficulty in getting? 

A total of 300 replies were re- 
ceived to this question, tabulated as 
follows: 


Atpminom Ware. 6.0.4.6 ccsess 2 
Auto and Sporting Goods...... 5 
BOY Bteel MiIvetws... ir ccccceds. 2 
SEMIN «5. divs ass s.ordeomoreba aa 2 
Builders’ Hardware........... 4 
Mra ir ieata les acue7\ aha eave nth eects 6 
Copper Boilers: ......+5.. oe a 
CEE oo hobs deen tetee es z 
PEMOTNOIWATE oc cc ciceceeccss 6 
OGD BPOUOOS ook cer dse sees 1 
PINRO = rons 55 ical a'wie ete aietaceraete cs 19 
RNIN So el its eee arse ei eree ets 1 
Oe Ee Terre z 
Gaivanized Iron Sheets........ 4 
Galvanized Ware .....:...... 2 
GYOMEE WEEE ook cc ccepiweree 4 
General Hardware ........... 35 
PRCAVY TIGTOWASTC 2... 06 scc0ds 3 
PANINI oo oo:cd 0: os wdheievsio'e s shale 15 
REY MOWERS oc 66 oc ccete wees 1 
MINNA iiora oc OR er emmaereelees 81 
ING ora oici aoe ok ahite. cre ible wioetaLs 5 
II MUOUMBIES oS orsso oye oie aioe ae 4 
Poulity Mette. 6.226 cck esses 2 
WI oo. ciac econ sais tere ee. 6 
Shelf Hardware ........006%- 3 
Shoes and Footwear........... 2 
RR A errr aert rar errr at acer 13 
Bee? GOOEE kok sn onisenvtiuse« 14 
RENEE. Bciseeaeatomen. uae 2 
Thermos “Goods... sicss0 200 1 
J ee ee eee ence tare 8 
SUNAME Ss /:c'rataviensvateste ore otaxeleceteleiatarE avEs® 1 
PERO op carw. sv hin Sep eae UIE 3 
Ep ai i/6 a. caes ata, oh alii GPa rekex Ome eon 1 
TIED ssc: s7s 0s. 0 sian bee eke seat ee 
UUs AROUND S265 re cicieie orots citer 3 
Washing Machines ........... 1 


11. How is railroad service? 

A total of 153 replies were re- 
ceived to this question, tabulated as 
follows: 


Oe aici se isicnsnpeinlern et teratoe eres 3 
AE oer css bysicVersnete nore ok ee Oe 3 
Me veces bua, AVIA RAL ERS Ors TES 90 
GET AOO!: cisha tis'e'- oe esto eins etes.3 37 
ey easter rane ek bok 6 
NN ocho oor pus Aeaseioe Waeiointa wr tteiine 2 


Re lee aratcvaiena'o eeuaiateraie ararere 3 


12. How is express service? 
(Continued on page 222) 





How Texas Association Got Merchandise 





«Bell Overcomes Longshoremen’s 
foods Sent by Water from New 
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Here is the truck that delivered the goods. 





On this truck is hardware billed to 22 different merchants 


in the State of Texas, and through the efforts of Mr. Bell it was all delivered without delay caused by the longshore- 


Port of New York has been 

seriously affected since March 
10 by the harbor strike. Longshore- 
men have refused to load or unload 
goods on coastwise lines, and union 
truckmen have refused to handle any 
merchandise consigned for ship- 
ment on any of the lines affected by 
the longshoremen’s strike. As a re- 
sult merchandise has accumulated 
on docks and piers, goods have been 
damaged, and manufacturers and 
merchants alike have lost both pa- 
tience and money. 

As a practical illustration of the 
present situation and of the methods 
necessary in order to have goods 
shipped, the experience of R. F. 
Bell, secretary and treasurer of the 
Texas Hardware Jobbers Associa- 
tion, whose headquarters is at 230 
3roadway, New York, is thoroughly 
typical. The situation is regarded 
as so critical in New York, because 
of the strike, that the Merchants 
Association has raised a fund of 
$10,000,000 for the purpose of wag- 
ing a campaign for the principle of 
the open shop. They are also sup- 
plying trucks with non-union drivers 
to handle freight for members of 
the Association. 

Mr. Bell was notified on June 15 
that a shipment of goods from Yale 
& Towne and consigned to 22 dif- 
ferent jobbers in Texas was tied up 


T HE shipment of goods from the 


men’s strike 


in New York because of the strike. 
None of the regular trucking com- 
panies that employed union labor 
would move the goods to the Mor- 
gan line pier for shipment by water 
to Texas. Mr. Bell then called upon 
the Merchants Association to have 
the goods moved from the East 
River to the Morgan line pier on the 
North River. He was told that a 
truck would move the goods Thurs- 
day morning, the 17. He waited for 
two hours, but no truck appeared. 
He phoned the Association and was 
told that another truck would he sent 
immediately. Nobody knew what 
had become of the first truck. The 
second truck broke a spring and an- 
other delay was caused. 

Finally a truck appeared under 
police guard. The truck could not 
go on the pier because of the police- 
man. Mr. Bell had to arrange to 
have him wait a couple of blocks 
away in order to have the truck get 
on the pier. When the driver and 
his helper started to load the goods 
they were unable to move some of 
the heavy cases. Mr. Bell tried to 
get some of the regular pier loaders 
to help, but they refused to touch 
the goods because of sympathy with 
the longshoremen’s strike. 

In order to get the goods on the 
truck Mr. Bell was compelled to hire 
two negro roustabouts at $2 an 
hour. Finally the truck was loaded 
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and the accompanying photograph 
taken. The goods were shipped out 
of New York June 19, which estab- 
lished, perhaps, a record for these 
times in getting goods out of New 
York by coast steamer. 

Merchants in Texas probably do 
not realize the seriousness of a long- 
shoremen’s strike in New York. It 
is usually a matter of much violence 
and some little bloodshed. The men 
who act as “dock wollopers,’ as 
longshoremen are called, are for the 
most part of foreign birth, husky 
and are governed solely by brute 
strength. The strike for them is a 
matter of a Roman holiday, while 
the manufacturers and merchants 
stand around and pay dearly for the 
delays that are caused. 


Distribution of Air-Ways 

The Appliance Co. of America, Inc., 
9 East Thirty-fifth Street, New York, 
has been organized to handle the ex- 
clusive distribution of Air-Way Clean- 
ers in New England States, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and District of Columbia. 

The new company is entirely com- 
prised of merchandizing men who have 
been active in sales of home help ma- 
chinery or associated lines. J. W. Beck 
is president, the secretary and treasurer 
is C. B. Angenette. Associated with 
these gentlemen are fifteen experienced 
and high caliber salesmen. 





A Big City Store in 


N Richmond, a town of less than 
10,000 population, located in 
Madison County, Kentucky, the 

inhabitants and nearby townsfolk 
have just recovered, from the festivi- 
ties attendant on the opening of the 
store of the Richmond Welch Co., 
reputed to be the finest hardware 
store in all the fair State of Ken- 
tucky. The celebration lasted two 
days, and was held on May 3-4, 1920, 
with such success that all who were 
fortunate enough (and pretty nearly 
everyone in the community was) to 
be on hand promise to remember the 
event as the biggest thing ever at- 
tempted in Madison County. 

An estimate is given that five 
thousand people passed in and out of 
the doors of the new company on the 
first day of the opening celebration. 
Each was presented with a flower for 
the buttonhole and a feather for 
the hat. In addition to these neat 
little tokens, refreshments were 
served in true Southern style, with 
plenty for all, on hand. 

The lighting fixtures and the store 
equipment were bedecked with palms, 
and an orchestra of talent furnished 
very sweet music for the gala occa- 
sion. 

It is the verdict of many that re- 
gardless of the added holiday decora- 
tions, the store as displayed for 
every day business use is without 
question the best in the State, for 


? 


completeness and being up-to-date in 
equipage. New style panel wall 
fixtures, and attractive floor cases 
electrically lighted are features that 
catch the eye immediately and cannot 
fail to impress the customer who 
enters the store, that the Richmond 
Welch Co. is prepared to meet his 
every want, in a satisfactory way. 
A Halley Light Station, is set up in 
a spot convenient and easily accessi- 
ble, yet in a place that lends to the 
harmony of arrangement so well 
worked out, in all departments. 

The most interesting feature to the 
average hardware dealer is the fact 
that this new business house, her- 
alded by the local paper as a boost 
for the town and county and even the 
State of Kentucky, should be a retail 
hardware store. The paper also 
voices the sentiment of the commun- 
ity in proclaiming congratulations 
and wishes for a long prosperous 
career for the Richmond Welch Co., 
whose opening celebration was 
judged to be a popular innovation 
without precedent in the county and 
a lead worthy of the following of 
other local institutions, who might 
well hold similar demonstrations. 


Excellent Store Arrangement 
If the present high standard of 
window display is maintained by the 
Richmond Welch Co., the well de- 
served popularity gained from the 
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a Small Town 





Richmond Welch Hard- 


ware Co., Richmond. 


Ky., Hailed as Finest 


Store in Kentueky— 
Good Store Front 


recent celebration will continue and 
develop into profitable business. The 
accompanying window picture illus- 
trates the Winchester line as handled 
by the company and is not restricted 
to a class products, but includes as 
diversified articles as flashlights with 
batteries and mechanics’ tools. The 
most striking feature of the window 
seems to be the extreme simplicity 
with which the display is made. 
Nothing elaborate, nor difficult look- 
ing, but the products are neatly ar- 
ranged and are easy to view from the 
street. A total. absence of confusion 
is quite apparent and the lighting 
that enters the window makes it pos- 
sible to take a good look without 
strain to the eyes, a very important 
feature. 

One of the interior views shows an 
excellent example of well arranged 
shelving against the wall. The metal- 
ware is grouped, with each section 
devoted to a certain grade or kind. 
The aluminum is at one end, then the 
enameled ware, and on the other ex- 
treme is the tin goods. 

It will be noticed that. in both in- 
terior views the counters are. not 
cluttered up with excessive display 
boards, or wares for sale. The cus- 

(Continued on page 222) 
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Two interior views of the Richmond Welch Hardware Co., Richmond, Ky. This is the store that while located in a 
small town has big town ideas and has put into practice many of the most up-to-date merchandising plans. It is a new 
store but a great future is predicted for it 








Making Good Salesmen Out of Clerks 


Talking Quality Instead of Prices and Convincing 
the Customers That Superior Values Are the Cheapest 


By BERNARD W. KENNEY 


WONDER,” mused Steve Bar- 
ton, after the door had closed, 
“why Mr. Garth didn’t buy a good 
hammer instead of that cheap one. 
He is well able to buy the best we 
have, yet he went off with a cheap 
tool. Do you think I fell down on 
the sale, Jim?” 

Jim Baker, genial knight of the 
grip and _ recognized friend of 
troubled clerks, had watched the sale 
just completed. He was interested 
in Steve, and had often watched him 
before. He saw earnestness in all 
of the salesman’s transactions, and 
thus the question just asked showed 
that Steve was analyzing his last sale 
and was ready to blame himself. 

“Well, Steve,” Jim’s tone was not 
critical, “you at least have a good 
sense of business judgment. Most 
salesmen would have been satisfied 
to make a sale. But you realize that 
under the circumstances you should 
have sold a higher priced article. 
That’s good stuff, boy. If you watch 
all your sales like that you'll be al- 
right.” 

“Aw— can the flattery,” broke in 
Steve with a smile, “and answer my 
question.” 

Baker laughed. ‘Well, I believe 
that commendation should be given 
as readily as criticism. You ask 
why Mr. Garth bought the cheap 
hammer. You failed to talk quality, 
that’s why. You let his simple ques- 
tion, ‘How much?’ trip you. 

“He wanted a hammer. You asked 
what kind, and he explained that 
something cheap would do for around 
the house. As soon as he said cheap, 
you should have prepared your talk 
to offset this idea of cheapness. The 
hammer you showed him at first was 
a good tool and the first thing he 
asked was ‘how much?’ You told 
him and he immediately thought it 
was better than he needed. Not be- 
cause of the hammer itself, but ob- 
viously because of the price.” 

“TJ don’t think the price would 
worry Mr. Garth, if he wanted a 
thing,” interrupted the salesman. 
“That’s why I wondered why he 
didn’t buy a good tool.” 

“Tt was up to you to make him 
want it, Steve. Had you talked 
quality more and kept the price in 
the background, you would have sold 
the best thing you had. It is human 
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nature to buy cheaply, but the sales- 
man should see that quality plays a 
part in the bargain. 

“Did you ever go into a grocery 
store and ask for a certain priced 
coffee? Didn’t the salesman show 
you a different brand and state in a 
mild way that this is a better grade, 
and it costs but a few cents more? 
He didn’t say a dime or fifteen cents, 
‘only a few cents.’ Pride on your 
part makes you feel that the best is 
none too good for you and hence you 
buy the best. 

“You see, the difference in cost 
was a few cents. Not very much to 
the individual customer; but taken 
aggregately it boosts that salesman’s 
sales a great deal in a month. The 
same tactics work in hardware. A 
person will look at an article and ask 
the price. Instead of stating the 
price, just overlook the question 
temporarily and show the superior 
points of the item you wish to sell. 
Get the idea across to the buyer that 
there is a reason why he should pur- 
chase a thing and make it clear to 
him. The sale is generally clinched 
right there. 

“Take the hammer that you just 
sold. You did right in showing the 
best first. You can always come 
down in the scale of quality, but it 
is hard to go up. When you show 
the best first, you are aiming high 
and the customer is secretly flat- 
tered. Then you have a chance to 
show its superior points. Your talk 
carries more conviction than if it is 
diluted by the sight of ‘the same 
thing for less money.’ ” 

“Yes, Jim, that is true in most 
cases; but Mr. Garth wanted it for 
odd jobs around the house. If he 
had been a carpenter—” 

“No,” Jim hastened to reply, “even 
if he isn’t a carpenter, a person 
ought to be shown what he is buy- 
ing. Cheapness in the beginning 
means expense in the end. 

“Suppose, now, Mr. Garth uses 
this hammer to pull some small 
finish nails. He won’t be able to do 
it, because the claws will not grip. 
He won’t be able to pull large nails 
either, because the cast jaws may 
snap or possibly the handle will 
break. Then a little later the head 
flys off the handle and does some 
serious damage. What will Mr. 
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Garth say and think about the tool 
and the salesman who sold it to him. 
He’ll probably cuss and go some- 
where else for his hardware. 

“But if all this had been pointed 
out to him when he made the pur- 
chase, he would have no one to blame 
but himself. He doesn’t know that 
the better tool will take hold of a 
tiny brad or pin, nor that the handles 
are selected to give utmost service. 
He did not see how the handle is 
wedged into the adz-eyed head so it 
can’t come off. And if he had the 
final promises that the article is 
backed by an unconditional guaran- 
tee, which would he buy?” 

“Why,” laughed Steve, “he would 
have taken the best and _ never 
thought about the price.” 

“That’s a good argument, Jim,” 
Ed Smith, another salesman, joined 
in, “but how is a small town sales- 
man going to get wise to all these 
points?” 

“In different ways, Ed. By ask- 
ing questions and by reading. Do 
you study the catalogues and litera- 
ture sent out by the manufacturers? 
A little picked up each day soon piles 
up. I know a chap on my route who 
is a specialist on saws. Men twice 
his age come to him for advice and 
he generally has the right dope, too. 
He has a stunt of letting a needle 
slide down the teeth of a good saw 
just to show its perfect set. And 
when a customer sees that a cheap 
saw has a poor set he will buy the 
better one every time. I’ve seen 
him pull pins with a hammer to 
show its grip; and such demonstra- 
tions convince a great deal quicker 
than mere words.” 

On his next trip Jim was immedi- 
ately accosted by Steve. “Hooray! 
You sure put us on to a tip with 
your talk on quality. Why, this 
morning a gentleman came in to buy 
a stove for his private garage. He 
said that something small would do 
just to keep it warm over night. 
But I got busy and talked on the 
lines you pointed out, and by jinks, 
instead of a little stove for over 
night use, I sold him a steam heat- 
ing outfit. He was well able to buy 
it, and I felt that it was up to me to 
show him that he should buy the 
best. Do you know, he told me to 

(Continued on page 222) 





Reducing the Fire Risk in Your Store 


How the Hardware Dealer Can Be a Great Help in the 
Community and Set an Example by Careful Preventions 


- F one of these days you find your- 
| self compelled to send in a hurry 
eall for the fire department, it 
may be the result of carelessness on 
your part. Every year there are 
more or less avoidable fires in hard- 
ware stores and perhaps you are not 
so exceptionally cautious as to be 
exempt. ‘ 

The fire insurance you carry will 
help you to replace the stock that 
burns up, but it will not replace it in 
a week or a month. Your insurance 
money may pay for the goods de- 
stroyed, but what is going to pay for 
the loss of business and time and 
labor in restoring the store to work- 
ing shape? 

No matter how well protected you 
are by insurance, if you have a seri- 
ous fire, you sustain a serious loss. 

The total American fire loss is 
running up to a quarter billion a 
year! You have to help pay that loss. 
If you are insured, you pay in the 
form of premiums. And whether you 
are insured or not, you have to help 
pay in the increase in costs due to 
the waste of material in fires. What 
the fire so destroys does not pay any 
return in heat, light or power. The 
loss is total and the people pay it and 
go on with their carelessness. 

What are the possible causes of 
fire in your store, or in your home, 
because a home fire also has its ef- 
fect upon your business and fi- 
nances? 

One of the dangerous elements is 
the chimney. Your chimney risks 
ought to be well considered. Many 
chimney fires are due to accumulated 
soot. You can eliminate this cause 
by cleaning the chimney twice a 
year. 

Quick, hot wood fires in early cold 
weather are common and they often 
produce chimney fires because the 
wood flames up the chimney and sets 
fire to the soot as a coal fire will not 
do it. A good many chimney fires 
are caused by thoughtlessly burning 
waste paper or rubbish in the stove 
or furnace. The stove is no place for 
rubbish burning. It should be 
burned outdoors in a wire cage or in- 
cinerator, well away from any build- 
ing, 

To clean out your chimney get a 
piece of fir tree, evergreen of some 
kind, and attach a weight to it and, 
let it down the chimney a few times, 
or wrap a brick in an old piece of 


carpet and swing that up and down 
the fiue. If you try chemicai means 
of cleaning out the soot, as is some- 
times done, see that it does not re- 
move part of the mortar, leaving 
dangerous holes. Burning zine scraps 
on a uot fire is said to be a safe 
means of reducing the soot accumu- 
lation. 

You have heard people recommend 
burning out a chimney to clean it and 
you know of chimneys perhaps where 
that might be safe enough, but you 
know of others where it would be 
fatal. The trouble is that it is hard 
to say what chimneys are safe with- 
out trying them. And experiments 
may be fatal. Voluntarily setting 
fire to a chimney may not be in- 
cendiarism, but it might about as 
well be. At all events, it is sending 
an invitation to the fire department, 
and if the fire fighters are amaa- 
teurs, they may destroy much of your 
stock with water, even if the fire is 
not dangerous. 

When a chimney gets on fire, 
deaden the fire by using a hand ex- 
tinguisher or bicarbonate of soda in 
it and send in a still alarm so as to 
have a chemical engine on hand if 
anything further happens. 

Chimneys ought to be inspected 
often enough to know they are safe. 
It is a good plan to build a smoky, 
smudgy fire and cover the top of the 
chimney with an old wet rug. The 
smoke will find the holes if they are 
there and then you can have them 
plugged up. 

Of course every chimney opening 
not in use should be covered with a 
tight fitting metal cap. 


The Care and Use of Chimneys 


You may, not infrequently, have 
occasion to advise people about the 
care and use of their chimneys and 
you will find it possible to help them 
in avoiding fires by urging upon 
them the importance of watchfulness. 
The more care you give your own 
chimneys, the more you will help 
others by advice. 

With a shingle roof, chimneys 
ought to rise 2 ft. above a flat, and 3 
ft. above a pointed roof in order to 
prevent fire from sparks. Wire gauze 
in the chimney top will help about 
this too. 

If you hear a man talk about put- 
ting in a tile chimney, tell him the 
insurance people will probably object. 
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A tile lining helps make the chimney 
draw well and makes it safer, but a 
tile chimney is a makeshift affair. 

If you have a chimney built upon a 
bracket or upon any wood founda- 
tion; if you have a chimney that has 
sagged, settled or tilted, or into 
which any timbers set for support; 
if you have a chimney that goes up 
through a “blind” attic where it can- 
not be inspected; if you have a 
chimney that has joists or flooring 
close to it; if there are less than two 
courses of brick (8 in.) on any side 
of the chimney, unless outdoors, you 
have a chimney that is not safe. If 
it cannot be made safe, watch it! 

Next to the chimney as a trouble 
source is the stovepipe. The pipe 
ought to set tightly into the chim- 
ney and every time it is taken down 
for cleaning, it ought to be se- 
curely replaced. All joints in the 
pipe should be set up together to 
the shoulder. If stovepipe passes 
through a floor or partition, it should 
have a ventilated collar or thimble 
around it, keeping the pipe several 
inches from the woodwork. 

Watch your stovepipe for holes, 
Don’t be so busy with other people’s 
stovepipes that you forget your own. 
Perhaps you didn’t get time when 
the fire was let out in the spring, to 
clean your own stovepipes and there 
may be a hole there this fall. They 
say a shoemaker’s children go bare- 
foot and there may be a tendency for 


the hardware and heater man’s 
stovepipes to need repairs they do 
not get. 

You know these long, rambling 


stovepipes that reach across one or 
two rooms to get to a chimney. I 
have seen such pipes sagging and 
bent, with holes patched with paper! 
So, perhaps, have you. Make it a 
part of your business in your own 
and every other possible instance, to 
see that no such long pipe has a poor 
Jength in it anywhere, or lacks 
proper support. 

The insurance underwriters tell us 
that hot air furnace pipes should be 
6 in. from woodwork and covered 
with asbestos. They say steam heat- 
ing pipes should be protected with 
non-inflammable covering and not al- 
lowed to touch woodwork. A good 
many times, in installing heating 
apparatus it is easier to neglect an 
extreme precaution and think the 
fussy insurance people want too 
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much. : But the fussy insurance peo- 
ple are not fussy by guess. Their 
fussiness is based on actual figures 
from thousands of fires for which 
they have paid out your good money 
and mine. It is better to be safe 
than to be sorry. 


How About Your Own Ashes ~ 


Of course you advertise ash cans 
and advise everyone to use metal re- 
ceptacles for their ashes, but what 
about your own ashes? I may be 
carrying coals to Newcastle in writ- 
ing this fire protection advice to 
hardware men, but it is not at all 
certain that Newcastle doesn’t some- 
times need coal. I certainly have 
seen lax methods where they were 
least to be expected. 

Around furnaces there ought to be 
18 in. clearance and around a stove 
in the store, there ought to be’24 in. 
of asbestos or metal protection. 
Under the stove you must have metal 
protection. The stove may be safe 
enough without the protection under 
ordinary conditions. The trouble is 
that you may go home at night and 
forget and leave a draught turned on, 
or the fire may get hotter than you 
think on a cold day when you are 
not watching it. 

The first cold snaps and the cold 
waves of -winter always bring an in- 
crease in the number of fire alarms. 
Part of these are due to the fact that 
many buildings have stoves or heat- 
ers of insufficient capacity. Do all in 
your power to get people to buy 
heaters big enough so they need not 
be superheated to make the house or 
store warm. 

Be sure to keep all inflammable 
and explosive substances away from 
fires in store or garage. Don’t think 
you can have a stove in the garage 
where gasoline fumes may get to it. 
Don’t be careless’ with gas.in the 
store and don’t keep in garage or 
store any gasoline or explosive ex- 
cept as specifically allowed by the 
insurance policy. 

In connection with your lights, 
look out for fire hazards. Leaky gas 
pipe, unprotected gas lights, lamps 
that are not kept clean, patent light- 
ing systems of individual type; all 
these things require watching. 

Your electric light wiring may not 
be as safe as you think it. There 
may be a swinging light with the in- 
sulation worn off from the cord by 
friction. If the wiring was properly 


installed, a little watchfulness will 
prevent the dangers that go with 
cords hung over nails, fuses replaced 
with heavy copper wire, and other 
unnecessary makeshift contrivances. 

Fuses are the safety valves for 
your electric current. 


If too much 


current blows out a fuse, don’t re- 
place it with a piece of heavy wire 
and forget all about it. Your wiring 
system is designed to carry a certain 
load and the fuse measures its limit. 

Use no paper shades on any light- 
ing fixture. Paper has no proper use 
that close to heat. 

Have you ever given much thought 
to the dangers that go with wooden 
shingles? In 1914 Salem, Mass., had 
a big fire and in Marblehead, a mile 
away, a dozen separate roof fires 
were started on shingles by flying, 
burning shingles. Shingles catch 
fire easily and they carry it easily. 
Right around that big Salem fire 
many buildings with shingle roofs 
caught fire at that point and were 
ablaze long before the fire reached 
the building below. 

Any kind of a roof is safer than a 
wood shingle roof. If you have a 
paint department, you may sell so- 
called fireproof paints that are 
adapted to use on shingles. Such 
things may make shingles fire resist- 
ing and they help just that much, but 
they are not equal to a metal roof. 
Sell all the metal roofing you can and 
do all you can to impress the public 
with the importance of using it. You 
will be doing the public a service at 
the same time you are working for 
your own advantage. 

If you decorate the store for the 
holidays, you probable use more or 
less such inflammable material as 
crepe paper. You can get fireproofed 
crepe paper which will not ignite as 
readily as other papers. You can 
fireproof other materials by using a 
solution made of 3 parts borax, 
214 parts Epsom salts and 20 parts 
water, dissolving the first two sepa- 
rately and mixing the _ solutions 
freshly when wanted. Material thus 
rendered fire resisting may save you 
a fire by not igniting when a match 
or sparks reach it. 

The chances of spontaneous com- 
bustion are not great, but they do ex- 
ist and there is no use in inviting a 
fire by making it possible in that 
way. If you use an old mop to oil 
the floor or a cloth to polish furniture 
with furniture polish, when you 
throw either of those into a corner, 
you may be setting the scene for a 
spontaneous fire. Raw or “boiled” 
linseed oil, hempseed oil or other fast 
drying vegetable oils, oxidize rapidly 
with the development of heat and if 
those oils are present in your mop or 
polishing rag, the thing may burst 
into flames after you have gone and 
left it, and you wonder what could 
have started the fire there! 

Why doesn’t linseed oil ignite in 
the can? So small a surface exposed 


to the air that oxidation cannot be 
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great enough to elevate the tempera- 
ture of the body of liquid. 


Beware of Nitric Acid 


Nitric acid, a constituent of high 
powered explosives, is sometimes 
kept in the hardware for use there. 
If it drips into dry sawdust from a 
leak, or into straw, beware! 

Do you burn soft coal? Store it 
where no moisture can get into the 
pile. Chemical reaction may take 
place and develop heat enough to 
start fire. Pile it away from wood- 
work and watch it for heating. 

You know all about thawing out 
pipes and you know that there will 
be some people who will go about 
thawing frozen pipes this winter 
with hot coals on a shovel, with a 
lighted match, with a torch. Doa 
little advertising of your experience 
and ability along this line. Tell the 
public to wind cotton cloths around 
the pipe and pour on hot water and 
if that does not start the water, to 
send for you rather than take a 
chance of setting the woodwork afire 
and having a fire with the water 
frozen up. You get paid well for this 
pipe thawing work. Be ready to give 
good service when a cold wave comes 
and profit by it by making money 
and making store friends. 

For your own safety, see that all 
the fire protection around you is in 
good working order. Make certain 
the fire plugs are not frozen, gates 
rusted fast or hose rotted so it will 
not stand pressure. Don’t take it for 
granted that somebody else will look 
after those things and that every- 
thing will work all right when the 
fire bell rings. Usually something 
fails to work. ' 

Do you sell fire extinguishers? If 
not, why not. It is a business you 
are particularly well equipped to 
handle. 

Look to your own of course, to see 
that they are filled and ready for use 
and use your .advertising space to 
warn other business men of the great 
importance of having this quick-fire, 
emergency protection right at hand 
when fire first starts. There is no 
excuse for a fire getting any start in 
a store during waking hours when 
live men are right there. Just reach 
for the extinguisher and finish it be- 
fore it gets any farther. 

Tell your public how important it 
is to get at the fire at the very be 
ginning. Show them that practically 
every fire starts so small that any 
good fire extinguisher will put it out. 
Get your selling force together and 
give them a talk on fires and fire 
extinguishers and see that everyone 
of them knows enough about them to 
show the customer how they work, 
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not merely to tell about it. Give the 
customer a practical demonstration 
and let him operate the device before 
he takes one away. 


Save Your Community from Fire 


You can reduce the fire hazard in 
your community very appreciably 
and make good money doing it and 
possibly save yourself from -a fire 
loss. People are just getting waked 
up a little on this fire loss matter. © 

Here are a few pertinent questions 
about fires and fire risks. 

Have you ever told your employees 
what to do in case of a fire? 


Is everyone in the store familiar 
with the use of extinguishers? 

Where is the nearest fire alarm 
box? 

Do you all know exactly how to 
turn in an alarm? 

Do you allow the use of the dan- 
gerous parlor match? 

Have you seen your neighbors per- 
mitting fire-breeding conditions and 
have not made any complaint? 

Have you read your fire insurance 
policy through, fine print and all? 

Are you living up to the best of 
your knowledge about fire protection 
or are you taking a chance? 


Unique Method of Handling Rope 


ARDWARE dealers have long since 

discovered that the practical meth- 
od of handling rope is to place the coils 
on a high platform in the basement 
which brings them close to the store 
floor. The free ends of the various 
sizes of rope are then drawn up through 
auger holes in the floor and held from 
slipping back by means of knots or 
improvised clips. 

Heegaard & Co., Watertown, S. D., 
stores the coils according to the gen- 
eral system, but employs a novel and 
ingenious device for holding the free 
ends of the rope. This device consists 
of a circular metal plate attached to 
the floor with common wood screws. A 
hole in the plate corresponds to the 
opening in the floor for the accommoda- 
tion of the rope. 

A crescent shaped piece of metal is 
hinged to this plate by means of a 
rivet at one end. A coil spring con- 
nects the other end of the crescent to 
a screw in the floor about 4 in. from 
the plate. The spring is so set that 
when there is no rope in the aperature 
the crescent covers the center hole of 
the floor plate. In use the crescent is 
drawn back and the rope passed up 











through the floor and the circular plate. 
The crescent is then released and the 
spring holds it firmly against the rope 
preventing the free end from slipping 
back into the basement. 

When selling rope, the salesman 
operates the crescent shaped clip with 
his foot, leaving his hands free to draw 
out the rope. When his foot is removed 
the clip springs back into _ place 
securely holding the rope. 


A Convenient Nail Scoop 


It is always a more or less difficult 
feat to empty a keg of nails into the 
ordinary counter nail bins. As a rule 








The V. Tausche Hardware Company, 
LaCrosse, Wis., has overcome this little 
stock problem through the use of a 








the top of the keg is too large to enter 
the bin. At the same time the full keg 
is very heavy and not easy to handle. 


heavy galvanized scoop, which we illus- 
trate. The capacity of this scoop is 
from 40 to 50 pounds, and it is narrow 
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enough to fit into the openings of the 
nail bins. It is built with a flat bottom 
and sets securely on the floor while 
nails from the keg are emptied into it, 
to be transferred to the bins. The scoop 
is equippéd with a metal handle and a 
heavy bail. The same device can be 
used to advantage in weighing up nails 
in less than keg lots. 





Talks on the Art of 


Shaving 

“Shaving,” said Ole Mac, “should 
be classed among the fine arts. 
Eight men out of ten don’t know 
how to shave and never will.” 

“How did you find out?” chimed 
in the man that always wears a soft 
collar. 

“Well,” said Ole Mac, “I always 
had a tender skin—” 

“There’s blame few of your cus- 
tomers that think so,” broke in one 
of the listeners. 

“Never mind that,” Ole Mac re- 
sponded. ‘Most of my customers 
know how to shave themselves even 
though most of ’em are too blame 
lazy to do it all the time. 

“T found out by using a buck saw. 
An old fellow that was working on 
our place at the time started to josh 
me about not being able to get 
through a tough knot. I told him 
there wasn’t any buck saw in the 
world that would go through that 
knot. I bet him five dollars he 
couldn’t. 

“Well, sir, the first thing he done 
was to get a can of oil and he started 
to saw, and every once in a while 
he’d pull the saw out and oil it until 
he got through the knot. 

“Next time I shaved the idea came 
to me like a flash that what my face 
needed was plenty of oil. I oiled my 
face and it softened up the bristles 
a lot but it made my face too oily. 
About that time I happened to see 
an advertisement about a certain 
shaving soap that had the right kind 
of oil in it to soften the beard and 
I got me some. And it had a little 
booklet with it that said 90 per cent 
of a good shave depended on the 
lather. 

“That’s the trouble. Everybody 
blames the razor when they ought to 
blame themselves. If you spend five 
minutes getting up a lather, the edge 
on your razor and on your temper 
will last longer and you won’t get so 
many blackheads and scaly spots on 
your skin. 

“Every bristle on your face is a 
knot and you’ve got to break it down 
with a little oil or you suffer. It’s 
a mighty important thing to begin 
the day with a little oil and tact,” 
concluded Ole Mac as he went to 
wait on a customer. 


“Mac” 
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Show Card Writing for the Beginner 


By JOSEPH BERTRAM JOWITT 


H OW many things does the average 
person tackle in every-day busi- 
ness life, having never attempted a 
similar thing before, and how often 
have we surprised ourselves with the 


results we have accomplished which 
were beyond our wildest hopes and 
imaginations? 


It’s our natural ambition to improve 
ourselves each day, thereby making 
ourselves more valuable in business. 
Success in life comes mainly through 
hard work, constantly striving to reach 
the top of our chosen vocation. How 
true is the saying, “Those who never 
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do any more than they are paid for are 
seldom paid for any more than they 
do.” 

Our efforts are being constantly 
watched by others much more than we 
are conscious of, and all that some of 


us lack to reach our objective is 
more enthusiasm, pep and_ confi- 
dence in everything we undertake. 


One must believe in anything to make 
jt a success. Don’t be discouraged by 
what the other fe‘low says. He hasn’t 
got your point of view nor your ambi- 
tion. To some who have never at- 
tempted show card writing it seems 
almost insurmountable; they look at 
the pattern of the alphabet before 
them, or they may watch an expert in 
the act of lettering. The letters all 
seem so perfectly round and accurate- 
ly done, it all seems more difficult than 
it really is. Our first attempt at let- 
tering is naturally a little awkward, 
but then think of the beginner a few 
years back who was brave enough to 
attempt show card writing with the 
old style methods and tools. Most of 
the technieal books of instruction on 


lettering were compiled by an author- 
ity on lettering who lacked the practi- 
cal experience, the result being that 
the lessons were “over the heads” of 
most beginners. 

These lessons published in HARDWARE 
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Here are three examples of show 
cards that can be used by any writer 
with but little effort. The cut-out 
from advertisements, the scroll work, 
the straight letters and the shadow 
effects as well as artistic borders mark 
this work. All three of these cards 
are seasonable for this time of the 
year 


AGE start the beginner on a straight 
road; he is not compelled to take a 
tiresome detour to accomplish the same 
result. 


What One Salesman Did 


Here is what one ambitious and en- 
thusiastic hardware salesman did. He 
made up his mind to surprise the boss, 
he realized the importance of show 
cards and price tags in the store, so 
he took home a little package one night 
which contained the following: 

A copy of HARDWARE AGE, showing 
the latest practical way to make show 
cards. 

One 2-o0z. bottle of black and one of 
red show card ink. 

One No. 8 and No. 
show card brushes. 

One ruler or straight edge of some 
kind and half dozen assorted lettering 
pen points. 

This is all the outfit he will need to 
begin with and it won’t make a very 
heavy bundle at that. 

The question of cardboard or paper 
to practise on was an item that puzzled 
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him at first; cardboard wag too expen- 
sive to practise on, andgwhite paper 
was too hard to get. Then he remem- 
bered that some time ago in HARDWARE 
AGE he read an article on how to re- 
duce the cost of practising to a mini- 
mum by using old newspapers. The 
help-wanted columns are generally free 


from heavy faced type and illustra- ~~ 


tions. The newspaper absorbs the 
show card ink and makes an ideal sur- 
face to practice on. He now proceeded 
to practice in the following manner: 
In making all numerals and letters, 
whether it be an outlined and filled-in, 
or solid single-stroke letter, the first 
stroke should begin at the left. Take, 
for example, the plate shown here of 
Mongrel Roman numerals. They are 
arranged or grouped in a different way 
than in the usual rotation of 1, 2, 3, 4, 
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They are grouped in 
this way so as to give the beginner an 
idea of just how they should be spaced 
when used on price tags. 

The little white “breaks” which ap- 
pear in the outline of the figure 2, 
show where the beginner should remove 
his brush or pen from the paper and 
begin again, instead of attempting a 
first to continue the stroke, which he 
will be able to do later on when he 
will, through practice, have better con- 
trol of the brush. 

All these little short strokes are nee- 
essary until the beginner is able to 
make a solid continuous stroke like the 
top of the figure 3, which shows n0 
“breaks.” 

These short strokes apply only t 
the round or curved letters. The nu 
merals 1, 4 and 7 are made without 
“breaks.” Study the way the arrows 
point on this plate and remember that 
the strokes are all made from left to 
right, beginning the left stroke first. 

In cutting different size price tag 
it is more economical to stick to the 
regular standard sizes. The ten differ- 
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Here is an assortment of show cards 


ent sizes shown here are so designed as 
to avoid leaving any waste. 

A “full-sheet” of cardboard meas- 
ures 22x28 in.; from this sheet may 
be cut these popular sizes without leav- 
ing waste to throw away. 


Decorative Scrolls 


A little scroll work around a picture 
if done in light grey will give the ef- 
fect the picture was drawn on the card 
instead of pasted on: These scrolls 
may be worked around any picture in 
the following manner: First circle the 
entire picture with semi-circles—mak- 
ing one convex and the other concave 
until the entire picture is encompassed 
(this should be done in lead pencil), 
then proceed to cut the picture out 
with a pair of scissors or a sharp 
pointed pen knife following the pencil 
lines. After the picture is pasted on 
the card follow the outline of the 


in all sizes 


semi-circles with a small brush dipped 
in a light grey water color, where the 
ends of each semi-circle touch each 
other turn them into a little round dot 
or ball. You will really be surprised 
how much better this little scroll work 
makes your whole card look. 

You will notice on the price tag plate 
that one of the 3 x 5 cards has a dia- 
mond drawn in the center; when this is 
cut out it will be found most suitable 
for hammocks, screens, shades, wire 
goods, paints and bathroom fixtures, 
price tags. 

The beginner should remember that 
it is practice that counts in showcard 
writing more than anything else, and 
that old newspapers are the best thing 
to practice on. That the brush should 
never be held in a cramped position, but 
held loosely between the thumb and 
first finger, keep the handle of the 
brush at an angle of about 45 deg. 


Coming Hardware Conventions 


TEXAS HARDWARE JOBBERS ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION, Waco, July 9, 10, 
1920. R. F. Bell, secretary-treasurer, 
320) Broadway, New York. 

MISSISSIPPI RETAIL HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION 
AND EXHIBITION, Agricultural College, 
July 13, 14, 15, 1920. KE. R. Gross, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Agricultural College. 

TEXAS HARDWARE & IMPLEMENT AS- 
SOCIATION CONVENTION, Dallas, Jan. 18, 
19, 20, 1921. Hotel headquarters, 
Adolphus Hotel. A. M. Cox, secretary, 
1808 Main St., Dallas. 

PAciric NORTHWEST HARDWARE AND 
IMPLEMENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, 
Seattle, Wash., Jan. 18, 19, 20, 21, 1921. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 

WESTERN RETAIL IMPLEMENT, VEHI- 
CLE AND HARDWARE ASSOCIATION CON- 
VENTION, Kansas City, Jan. 18, 19, 20, 


ing H. J. Hodge, secretary, Abilene, 
Aan, 


MIssouRI RETAIL HARDWARE AssSo- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Planters Hotel, St. Louis, Jan. 25, 26, 
27, 1921. F. X. Becherer, secretary, 
5106 N. Broadway, St. Louis. 

KENTUCKY HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Armory, Louis- 
ville, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. J. M. 
Stone, secretary-treasurer, Sturgis. 

INDIANA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION, INC., CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 
TION, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. (Place 
tc be announced later.) G. F. Sheely, 
secretary, Argos. 

OREGON RETAIL HARDWARE & IMPLE- 
MENT DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION CONVEN- 
TION. Portland, Jan. 25, 26, 27, 28, 1921. 
E. E. Lucas, secretary, Hutton Build- 
ing, Spokane, Wash. 

WISCONSIN RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
Milwaukee, Feb. 2. 3, 4, 1921. P. J. 
Jacobs, secretary, Stevens Point. 
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SEA- 
INC., 
Phila- 


AND ATLANTIC 
ASSOCIATION, 


PENNSYLVANIA 
BOARD HARDWARE 
CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, 
delphia Commercial Museum, Phila- 
delphia, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. Sharon 
E. Jones, secretary, 1314 Fulton Build- 
ing, Pittsburgh. 

OKLAHOMA HARDWARE AND IMPLE- 
MENT ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Okla- 
homa City, Feb. 8, 9, 10, 1921. W. B. 


Porch, secretary-treasurer, Oklahoma 
City. 
IowA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 


TION AND EXHIBITION, Des Moines, Feb. 
8, 9, 10, 11, 1921. A. R. Sale, secretary- 
treasurer, Mason City. 


CALIFORNIA RETAIL HARDWARE & IM- 
PLEMENT ASSOCIATION CON” CION, 
San Francisco, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 1921 
Le Roy Smith, secretary, 112 Market 
Street, San Francisco. 

ILLINOIS RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AN! EXHIBITION, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, Ill., Feb. 15, 


16, 17, 
Elgin. 

OHIO RETAIL HARDWARE ASSOCIA- 
TION CONVENTION AND EXHIBITION, Co- 
lumbus, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 1921. Ho- 
tel Headquarters, Deshler Hotel. Ex- 
hibition in Memorial Hall. James B. 
Carson, secretary, Dayton. 

MINNESOTA RETAIL HARDWARE ASSO- 
CIATION CONVENTION, St. Paul Audi- 
torium, St. Paul, Feb. 15, 16, 17, 18, 


1921. Leon D. Nish, secretary, 


1921. H. O. Roberts, secretary, Metro- 
politan Life Building, Minneapolis. 
NEW ENGLAND HARDWARE DEALERS’ 


ASSOCIATION CONVENTION AND EXHIBI- 


TION, Mechanics’ Building, 3oston, 
Mass., Feb. 21, 22, 23, 1921. George 
A. Fiel, secretary, 10 High Street, 
Boston. 


New YORK STATE RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION, INCORPORATED, CONVEN- 
TION AND EXHIBITION, Rochester, Feb. 
22, 23, 24, 25, 1921. Hotel Headquar- 
ters not yet decided upon. Exhibition 
at Convention Hall and Annex. John 
B. Foley, 607-608 City Bank Building, 
Syracuse. 

SouTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION, Sioux Falls, 
Feb. 22, 23, 24, 25, 1921. H. O. Rob- 


erts, secretary, Metropolitan Life 
Building, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Plant Managers Meet 
The plant managers of the New 


York and New Jersey sections of the 
National Varnish Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation held their eleventh meeting at 
the Yale Club, New York, with Chair- 
man Frank Schumann, of the Hilo 
Varnish Corp., Brooklyn, N. Y., pre- 
¢ ding. 

The plant managers were the guests 
of Mr. Everett of the Keystone Var- 
nish Co., Brooklyn, who provided an 
excellent dinner in most pleasant sur- 
roundings. 

Much interesting data on grinding 
department equipment was presented 
during a discussion on that very per- 
tinent phase of varnish making. 








Letters of a Sales Manager to His Men 


LXVII 


Salesmen and Farmers 


This is the sixty-seventh of a series of sales letters which, though intended primarily for 
traveling men, will be of interest to every member of the trade. They were written by 
the sales manager of a great hardware jobbing house to a corps of salesmen who in the 
last eight years have doubled the business of the firm. The letters are really short editorials 
which prefaced actual merchandise instructions. The author has consented to their publi- 
cation at the solicitation of HAarpWARE AGE, in which they will appear in succeeding issues 
through the year. 


AVE you—in your travels—ever observed the vast difference in the returns from the labors of two 
farmers? 


Have you ever observed that the farmer who really understands his business can make money rais- 
ing a crop, while the farmer who does not understand his business raises a failure? 


Two farms may lie side by side, with only a road between them, and as one drives by the fact is 
pressed in upon one that these two farmers have equal opportunities—the soil is substantially the same 


(except as one has been fertilized and the other not). 


The same sun warms the earth, and the same showers fall upon the two pieces. Perhaps the same 


kind of seed has been sown. Yet, see what a vast difference in the ripened grain. 
What is the explanation? 


Just this—the successful farmer cultivates his land with his head as well as with his hands. He culti- 


vates the soil so that he gets the most out of it. 


He plants his seeds in just the right way—as close together as is consistent, and does not overlook 
doing anything that will bring about a rapid germination of the seed and a healthy development of the 
plant. ; 


But why the heading to this article? Why hook up farmers and salesmen? 


Because, my friends, we salesmen are farmers of fields; only our fields that we must farm and cultivate 
are the brains of our retail hardware friends. There are so many instances where two salesmen are traveling 
side by side—their territories are close together; often only a railroad separates them. Yet one man will 


harvest twice as large a crop of orders as the other. 


Our salesman cultivates his ground carefully. He has every available corner producing business. The 


other man skims the surface seemingly believing he can pick up orders while he runs. 


Ofttimes he works only every other prospect and decides for the dealer, whether that dealer wants to 
buy or not. Another salesman on the same territory will take off four times as much business. He is 4 


better farmer-cultivator. 


He has the instinct plus the energy to make his territory produce all that it is capable of producing. 
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‘ T is not always necessary to confine your 
cut-out efforts to the advertising sections 

of the magazines. For instance, the top 
a border of one of these cuts appeared in the 











news section of HARDWARE AGE and was 
very nicely used in this fly screen ad. 
Notice the different kinds of lettering on 
these three cards and the decorative effects 
which have been gained by but very little 
effort. Show ecard writing is not difficult, 
yet many people put off starting to learn 
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The Danger in Arresting the Wrong Man 


A lesson for Hardware Dealers whose methods may be 
lax—Keeping the men above the slightest suspicion 
By ELTON J. BUCKLEY 


a <a R. GORGAS, two of our 

M check stamps are gone,” 

. said Miss Hurley, the 
bookkeéper, to the manager of the 
business of Todd & Lamprey, depart- 
ment storekeepers, one morning just 
after work for the day began. The 
store was in the country town of a 
prosperous county and was really a 
cross between a department store and 
an exaggerated general store. 

Mr. Gorgas was disturbed, because 
this was not the first theft. Various 
other small articles, used around the 
office, had disappeared and as yet 
there was no clue. 

An investigation was at once set 
on foot, disclosing the fact that the 
check stamps were in their place 
when the office closed the night be- 
fore. Meanwhile the news of the 
theft had gotten about the store, 
and presently John Anderson, the old 
Scotch day watchman, came in and 
asked if he could speak to Mr. Gor- 
gas, 

“I believe a fellow that came in 
here early this morning may have 
taken those stamps,” he said when 
admitted. ‘He came in around 
eight, when there was nobody here 
but me, and he said ‘Good morning, 
Mr. Anderson, I’m a little early, but 
I’ll go up and do a bit of work any- 
way.’ He punched the time clock and 
went on upstairs, but in about five 
minutes he came down again and 
said he was going out for some to- 
bacco. He asked if he could get me 
some, but I said no. I’ve seen him 
around the place, but I don’t know 
his name. He had on a blue suit 
and a derby hat.” 

“Call up the police station and tell 
them to send a man here,” said Mr. 
Gorgas. The man came, talked to 
the watchman and then asked him to 
describe more in detail the fellow 
who had come in. Anderson said he 
was small and slight with thin fair 
hair. 

“Do you have anybody working 
around the place that meets that de- 
scription?” asked the officer. 

Mr. Gorgas thought a moment. 

“No, we haven’t now,” he said, 
“but we did have up to three months 
ago. A chap named Colver. He 
came in to help out and stayed about 
three months.” 

“See what number he marked up 


on the clock,” said the police officer. 

The office boy was sent to inves- 
tigate. 

“Thirty-seven,” he reported. 

“See what Colver’s number was 
when he worked here,” ordered the 
officer. 

“Thirty-seven,” said the book- 
keeper when she had looked it up. 

“That seems to settle it,” said the 
officer. ‘The fellow is one of these 
amateur criminals, not sure of him- 
self. He thought the janitor was 
suspicious of him and so he invol- 
untarily punched up his old num- 
ber. I’ll go out and have a look at 
Colver. 

In about an hour he returned to 
the store with Colver. This time the 
latter was dressed in an old pair of 
trousers and a flannel shirt and the 
officer explained that when taken he 
had been sifting ashes in his cellar. 

The watchman was called into see 
if he could identify him. 

“Well, he’s dressed different,” he 
said, “and I never knew him very 
well anyway. But let him say those 
words ‘Good morning, Mr. Anderson, 
I’m a little early but. I’ll go up and 
do a bit of work anyway.’ ” 

Colver repeated them. 

“That’s the voice,” said the jan- 
itor. ‘‘He’s the man that talked 
to me.” 

Colver Is Arrested 


At that the officer, without any 
specific directions from anybody, but 
because he believed he had found the 
thief, called a patrol wagon, and took 
Colver to the police station. He was 
kept there for about five hours be- 
fore he could get bail, when he was 
released for a hearing the next day. 
At the hearing he presented himself 
dressed in a blue suit and a derby 
hat, and the janitor this time un- 
hesitatingly identified him, not only 
on his voice, but on his appearance. 
He was held in $600 bail for court. 
In due course, the Grand Jury in- 
dicted him, but when tried in the 
County Criminal Court, he was ac- 
quitted. ; 

I should say that at no time up to 
the day of his trial had Colver de- 
nied his guilt. 

At once after his acquittal, he be- 
gan suit against Todd & Lamprey 
for $10,000 damages for malicious 
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prosecution. A formidable legal doc- 
ument called a statement of claim 
was filed, averring that without any 
reason whatever the defendants had 
caused the arrest of the plaintiff, a 
man of good moral character and un- 
sullied reputation, that he had been 
incarcerated for five hours, ar- 
raigned before a police justice, held 
in bail for court, indicted by the 
Grand Jury, but finally found not 
guilty. That this had greatly in- 
jured his standing in the community 
and had generally damaged him to 
the extent of $10,000. 

“What about this?” Mr. Todd 
asked the firm’s lawyer the day after 
the statement was served oi: him. 
“Can anything happen to us through 
this suit? We certainly had grounds 
to arrest Colver, didn’t we?” : 

“It would seem so,” said the at- 
torney, “but as a matter of fact, you 
didn’t arrest him and you didn’t or- 
der him arrested, did you?” 

“No, we did not,” answered Mr. 
Todd. “We merely got an officer to 
investigate, and he did the rest.” 

“That'll come in handy by way of 
defence,” commented the lawyer. 
“These malicious prosecution cases, 
though, are bad cases. Here’s a man 
found not guilty of something 
vou’ve accused him of. He gets the 
sympathy of the jury. The judge 
tells the jury that if they find you 
had probable cause to arrest him, to 
find for you; if they find you had 
no probable cause, to find for the 
plaintiff. There sits the poor chap, 
unjustly accused and held up before 
the community as a criminal. Nine 
times out of ten the jury will give 
him a verdict, and sometimes they 
will give him a whacking big one. 
Of course, in our case, any sensible 
man ought to see that suspicion 
pointed so strongly to Colver’s guilt 
that you could hardly help arresting 
him, but you can never tell. I can’t 
see any big verdict here, but I’m 
forced to tell you the chance of 
some verdict is rather against you.” 

In due time Colver’s case was 
tried. He merely proved his arrest, 
his acquittal and his good reputa- 
tion. Todd & Lamprey in their evi- 
dence went through the whole story 
—how Colver was a former em- 
ployee, familiar with the use and 

(Continued on page 222) 
































THE ASSOCIATION SPIRIT 
WHE hardware merchant has caught the asso- 
| ciation spirit. He has learned the greatest 
secret of successful merchandising—the art 
of service. 

At the great National Retail Hardware Congress 
in Buffalo, the delegates stood with bowed heads 
while a veteran hardware man pronounced one of 
the most impressive invocations ever heard in a 
trade convention. 

They echoed a fervent “Amen” as he gave thanks 
to Almighty God for the privilege of service to his 
fellow men. 

Not a word of selfish interest. Not a word of 
profits or relief from unjust competition. Just a 
wholehearted note of thanks for an opportunity to 
serve and a plea that hardware men might continue 
to grow in the desire and ability to serve their com- 
munities, their state and their nation. 

That simple, eloquent prayer marks the begin- 
ning of a new merchandising epoch, an epoch char- 
acterized by co-operation, intelligent understanding 
and fair dealing, an epoch which reflects respect 
and dignity to its inspiration—the hardware asso- 
ciation. 

Veterans in the hardware trade can still vividly 
remember when the hardware merchant in common 
with other retailers, was viewed by the purchasing 
public as a mere storekeeper. His value to his com- 
munity was negligible. His interest in that com- 
munity was one of common selfishness, reckoned in 
dollars and cents. His service was little more than 
that of the wandering street peddlar. 

Then came the association idea, with its plans 
for mutual co-operation and better methods of mer- 
chandising. An idea based on the principle that a 
merchant’s only justification for his position in the 
plan of distribution, is the service he can render his 
community. 

Since then the hardware man has climbed steadily 
in the estimation of the public, until today the pro- 
gressive, intelligent and untiring work of state and 
national associations is reflected in the fact that the 
hardware business is now more nearly a profession 
than any other line of merchandising. 

the hardware man now hands down his business 
to his son with the same pride displayed by the 
lawyer, doctor or clergyman in handing down his 
profession to his heir and successor. 


The hardware association has taught its members 
that no merchant can live unto himself; that no 
merchant can ultimately prosper through the weak- 
ness, mistakes or misfortunes of his competitor. 

Business has been slow to grasp the great truth 
that failure and success are mutual problems. Mer- 
chants have been prone to harbor secret exultation 
over the defeats and failures of competitive mer- 
chants, forgetting that the seeds of failure germin- 
ate quickly in the rich soil of success; that germs 
of contagion thrive in failure. 

Nothing is more contemptible, more utterly fool- 
ish, than the self-satisfied, exultant smile on the 
countenance of a merchant who has learned that 
his competitor faces failure. It is as though the 
pastor of a thriving church should take an unholy 
pride and joy in the empty pews of a neighboring 
church. The ignorance displayed is as profound as 
the moral degeneration. 

The failure of a competitor may for a time have 
a favorable effect on the business of a rival, but 
eventually failures communicate themselves to the 
nerve centers of a community’s commercial life and 
produce other failures. 

In the same manner success breeds success, and 
communities, states and nations prosper in direct 
ratio to the successes of their individual inhabit- 
ants. The prosperity of one is the prosperity of all. 


Hardware associations as reflected by the Na- 
tional Association recognize the moral obligations 
of business. They stand for a co-operation whose 
foundation is the Golden Rule; a co-operation build- 
ed on mutual betterment and having in view the 
welfare of all from the manufacturer to the ulti- 
mate consumer. 

A recent investigation conducted by a grand jury 
in conjunction with the States’s Attorney of a cer- 
tain Central Western: State, failed to unearth a 
single instance of profiteering by retail hardware 
merchants. 

It proves more than any words of ours the effect 
of association ideals on the hardware trade. 

When the representatives of 18,000 retail mer- 
chants gives thanks to God for the privilege of giv- 
ing service the hardware needs of the coun y are 
in good hands. 

Again we say, and with justifiable pride, 


The hardware merchant has caught the associa- 
tion spirit. 
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Some New Dope on “Unfair” Competition 


Federal Trade Commissioner Lists Long Category’ of Unfair 
Practices — Meredith Booms Community 


WASHINGTON, July 5, 1920. 


HAT is unfair competition? 
This inquiry has been voiced 
thousands of times since the 


of the Federal Trade 
Commission and although numerous 
individual instances of such unfair 
dealing have been cited by the Com- 
mission we have not heretofore had 
presented for the information of busi- 
ness men anything like a comprehen- 
sive category of these alleged offenses. 

Now, however, the Commission, 
through William B. Colver, one of its 
most enterprising and aggressive mem- 
bers, has compiled a summary of “un- 
fair practices” which will be examined 
by manufacturers, jobbers and retailers 
alike with the liveliest interest. It 
should be understood, of course, that, 
inasmuch as there is no statutory defini- 
tion of unfair competition and as the 
courts themselves have been more than 
a trifle vague in defining it in special 
cases, the category submitted by the 
Commission is hardly more than an ex- 
pression of opinion; nevertheless it is 
the opinion of the body to which Con- 
gress has delegated the power to enjoin 
unfair competition and therefore to 
frame at least a tentative series of de- 
finitions of the offense. 

Of course, in the last analysis, Con- 
gress must decide whether, in condemn- 
ing any particular trade practice the 
Commission is keeping within the scope 
of its authority, so that, after all, the 
rights of producers and distributors 
are pretty well safeguarded and how- 
ever far the Commission may go in the 
filing of complaints and the issuing of 
decrees, the Federal Courts stand ready 


organization 


By W. L. CROUNSE 


to revise its edicts and to put it in its 
place when it oversteps the bounds of 
equity or reason. 


An Imposing Category 


“Generally speaking,” says Mr. Col- 
ver, “unfair practices may be cata- 
logued as follows: 

“Misbranding of articles as regards 
the materials or ingredients of which 
they are composed, their quality or 
their or’gin or source. 

“Adulteration of various products, 
misrepresenting them as pure or selling 
them under such names and circum- 
stances that the’ purchaser would be 
misled into believing them to be pure. 

“Bribery of buyers or other em- 
ployees of customers, with money, valu- 
able presents, etc., to secure new cus- 
tomers or induce continuation of pat- 
ronage. The payment of specified per- 
centages of the purchase price of com- 
modities to employees of customers who 
practically control the purchases 
through their recommendations, has 
been and still is deplorably prevalent in 
some industries. The total amount of 
these commissions runs into enormous 
sums. If the practice can be pre- 
vented, it will save much money to the 
sellers of the goods, making price reduc- 
tions possible or rendering further in- 
creases in prices unnecessary, and tend 
to better business morals. A variation 
of this practice is found in the practice 
sometimes indulged in of bribing an 
employee of a customer to introduce 
foreign substances into the product of 
a competitor, spoiling its usefulness 


and thus procuring the business of the 
The 


to Congress 
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Commission has sug- 
that a_ federal 


concern. 
gested 


Canning Kitchens 


criminal law against commercial bri- 
bery should be passed and this sugges- 
tion has been vigorously approved by 
many great associations of business 
men. No voice is heard against the 
proposal but Congress has not yet 
found time to consider the matter. 


Bonuses Are Taboo 


“The payment of bonuses by manu- 
facturers to the salesmen of jobbers 
and retailers, with or without the 
knowledge of their employers, to pro- 
cure their special services, to push the 
goods of the manufacturer has likewise 
been condemned. This practice has 
long been in disfavor among the jobbers 
and retailers and the Commission has 
been assisting in ridding the trade of 
it. Akin to this practice is that of mak- 
ing very large contributions of money 
to conventions or associations of cus- 
tomers, though this practice has been 


prohibited only when associated with , 


other practices all tending unduly to 
restrict competitive advantage. 

“Procuring the business or _ trade 
secrets of competitors by espionage on 
their plants, by bribing their employees, 
or by similar means. 

“Procuring breach of competitors’ 
contracts for the sale of commodities, 
by misrepresentation or by other 
means. 

“Enticing away of valuable em- 
ployees of competitors in such numbers 
as to disorganize, hamper or embarrass 
them in their business. 

“Making of false or disparaging 
statements respecting competitors’ pro 
ducts, his business, financial credit, ete. 

“False or misleading advertising. 
There are obviously many varieties of 
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this practice. A few of the statements 
condemned have been those respecting 
prices at which, goods are sold, methods 
employed in the advertiser’s business 
which, if true, would give it advantages 
over. competitors in the matter of 
prices; misrepresentation that goods 
are sold at cost; false claims to Gov- 
ernment indorsements of products; and 
advertising special cut-price sales at 
which goods are sold at the usual or 
ordinary prices. 

“Widespread threats to the trade of 
suits of patent infringement for selling 
or using alleged infringing products of 
competitors, such threats not being 
made in good faith but for the purpose 
of intimidating the trade. False claims 
to patents or misrepresenting the 
scope of patents. Statements of this 
character have been at times sufficient- 
ly broad to give claimants a monopoly 
of an industry. In one instance a 
manufacturer procured a patent on a 
variation of a well-known and _ long- 
used process of manufacturing a pro- 
duct and thereafter claimed to have a 
monopoly of the product, threatening 
all competing manufacturers and the 
trade with suits for infringement. The 
intervention of the Commission finally 
freed the industry from the restraining 
influence of these threats. A further 
unfair practice of patentees has been 
the making of vague and _ indefinite 
threats of infringement suits against 
the trade generally, the threats being 
couched in such general language as not 
to convey a clear idea of the rights al- 
leged to be infringed but nevertheless 
causing uneasiness and fear in the 
trade. 

Shabby Trick, This 


“Tampering with and misadjusting 
the machines sold by competitors for 
the purpose of discrediting them with 
purchasers. 

“Trade boycotts or combinations of 
traders to prevent certain wholesale or 
retail dealers or certain classes of such 
dealers from procuring goods through 
the usual channels. 

“Passing off of the products of one 
manufacturer for those of another by 
imitation of the products, dress of 
goods, or by simulation of advertising 
or of corporate or trade names. 

“Misrepresenting the materials of 
which competitors’ products are com- 
posed, and the financial standing of 
competitors; preventing competitors 
from procuring advertising space in 
newspapers or periodicals by misrepre- 
Sentation respecting their financial 
Standing or other misrepresentation 
calculated to prejudice the advertising 
medium against them. 

Misrepresentation in the sale of the 
stock of corporations. 

“Sale of rebuilt articles of various 
descriptions—for example, rebuilt auto- 
mobile tires, and of old motion picture 
films slightly changed and renamed— 
as and for new products. 

‘Harrassing competitors by fake re- 
quests for estimates on bills of goods, 
for catalogs, ete, 


“Giving away of goods in large quan- 


tities to hamper and embarrass small 
competitors. 


How About This? 


“Sales of goods at or below cost to 
accomplish the same result. 

“Sales of goods at or below cost, as 
‘leaders,’ coupled with statements of 
misleading the public into the belief 
that they were sold at a profit by rea- 
son of the sellers’ superior facilities for 
manufacturing, purchasing, etc. 

“Bidding up the prices of raw ma- 
terials to a point where the business is 
unprofitable for the purpose of driving 
out financially weaker competitors. 

“Loaning, selling at cost, or leasing 
to dealers, at nominal consideration 
storage and merchandising outfits such 
as pumps and tanks for gasoline and 
coffee-urns for coffee, on the condition 
that they be used only in the distribu- 
tion of the products of the manufac- 
turer. The effect of the widespread 
use of this method is to render it very 
difficult, if not impossible, for competi- 
tors coming into a field to find pur- 
chasers among the trade since the 
equipment of dealers must be used only 
in the distribution of products of par- 
ticular manufacturers. To illustrate 
the consequences of the practice, in one 
instance, a very large corporation 
which had been engaged in foreign 
trade, sought after the opening of the 
war to go into domestic business and 
found itself practically unable to sell, 
because of outstanding equipment con- 
tracts. The expenditure of hundreds 
of thousands of dollars was required 
in purchasing the business of concerns 
with the outstanding leases or con- 
tracts, for the use of the equipment, 
before any substantial business could 
be done. Only the great financial 
strength of the corporation enabled it 
to enter the business at all. Of course, 
in the end, the public paid the bill. Such 
loans or leases of equipment has been 
prohibited in several industries. 


These Are 


“There is the use by monopolistic con- 
cerns of concealed subsidiaries for the 
carrying on of their business, such 
concerns being held out as not being 


Subterranean Methods 


connected with the controlling com- 
pany. 
“Intentional appropriation or con- 


verting to one’s own use of raw ma- 


terials of competitors, by diverting 
shipments, etc. 
“Giving and offering to give pre- 


miums of unequal value, the particular 
premium received to be determined by 
lot or chance, thus in effect setting up 
a lottery. 

“Any and all schemes for compelling 
wholesalers and retailers to maintain 
resale prices on products fixed by the 
manufacturers. The Commission is 
seeking, with the sportsmanlike aid of 
the Beech-Nut people to have this ques- 
tion settled by the United States Su- 
preme Court in a test case. Meanwhile 
the Commission has urged upon Con- 
gress a law that will recognize and pro- 
tect with proper safeguards, the good- 
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will property right which a maker of 
identified goods may have after he has 
parted title to the goods themselves.” 

In addition to the practices enum- 
erated by Mr. Colver, complaints have 
also been filed in cases where a number 
of practices associated together, be- 
cause of their combined effect, have 
unduly restricted competition, notwith- 
standing the fact that the Commission 
probably would not have condemned any 
single one of the practices standing 
alone. These cases have presented some 
very difficult problems and all of them 
are likely to be tried out in the courts. 


Only One Ruling by Supreme Court 


It is an interesting fact that I would 
like to emphasize that although the 
Federal Trade Commission was or- 
ganized five years ago, only one decision 
of the United States Supreme Court 
has thus far been handed down inter- 
preting the unfair competition provi- 
sion (section 5) of the Commission’s 
organic Act. This decision only deter- 
mined a point of pleading; the court 
holding that the Commission had not 
pleaded that the particular practice had 
a dangerous tendency actually to re- 
strict competition. 

Thus in the first case decided by the 
highest legal tribunal in the land, the 
Commission came off second best on an 
important technical pojnt. Of course, 
this blunder will not be repeated. 

The Supreme Court’s opinion, how- 
ever, goes a little further and indicates 
that Congress is inclined to establish 
two classes of practices as being in 
violation of the Act; first, those prac- 
tices which have heretofore been re- 
garded as being opposed to good morals 
because characterized by deception, bad 
faith, fraud, or oppression; second, 
practices opposed to public policy be- 
cause of their dangerous tendency un- 
duly to hinder competition or create 
monopoly. , 

“Slight Tendencies” Don’t Count 

It would therefore appear that if a 
practice has a dangerous tendency to 
restrict competition or assist in the 
building up of a moriopoly, it will be 
regarded by the Court as in violation of 
the Act, even though not specifically de- 
clared to be an unfair method of com- 
petition. Of course, cases which mere- 
ly indicate a slight tendency toward 
the creation of monopolies are not like- 
ly to be enjoined by the Federal Courts 
on appeals from the Commission’s de- 
crees. 

Every bit of enterprise, every im- 
provement in store service, every clever 
advertisement that tends to sharpen 
competition with rivals may be said to 
have a “tendency toward monopoly,” 
because if the competitors do not re- 
spond they will automatically go to the 
wall. Nevertheless, it is this vigor- 
ous up-to-date sort of competition that 
constitutes the “life of trade.” 

After all, the more I study the meth- 
ods of the Federal Trade Commission, 
the more fervently I thank the good 
Lord for that grand old bulwark of the 
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American business men’s liberties, the 
United States Supreme Court. 


Community Canning Kitchens 
Last week I told you about the 
movement set on foot by the De- 


partment of Agriculture to give farm- 
ers’ wives better kitchen equipment 
with a view to conserving the woman 
power of the land. Now comes the De- 
partment with a scheme for community 
eanning kitchens, to which you should 
give your careful attention, for it in- 
volves the use of a large amount of 
equipment including glass and tin pre- 
serving jars, ladles, strainers, and 
other utensils, processing vessels, 
steam cookers, etc. 

In launching the community kitchen 
as a governmental enterprise, the De- 
partment says that the project is no 
longer in the experimental stage but is 
an established and highly regarded in- 
stitution in many localities. 

Fruits and vegetables have the un- 
fortunate habit of coming into their 
fullest bearing right when the season 
is hottest and the housewife busiest. 
The added task of putting up the win- 
ter’s supply of fruits and vegetables 
seems often “the last straw” to the al- 
ready overburdened woman. 

Yet there is much more fruit ripen- 
ing in the garden than can possibly be 
used while it is fresh. So she gets out 
her cans. 


Canning Not a Hard Job 


Most women freely admit that can- 
ning is not particularly hard work in 
itself. The difficulty is, it must be 
sandwiched in between numerous reg- 
ular tasks. 

It is almost impossible nowadays to 
obtain help in the home; so, especially 
in those homes where there are small 
children, much work as_ possible 
must be sent out to relieve the burdens 
of the housewife and mother. A com- 
munity canning kitchen, either of the 
type to which members may bring their 
products to be canned at a fixed price 
per can, or that in which members work 
in groups on special days with the help 
of modern large-scale equipment, saves 


as 


garden products which would otherwise 
waste, because the housewives of the 
locality have not the time or the 
strength to can them. It conserves 
food for those who are unable to con- 
serve for themselves, and relieves the 
pressure of work in the home at a busy 
season. 

Various types of canning kitchens 
are in use to-day in different parts of 
the country. The successful one must 
be adavted to all the needs of the 
locality. 

Usually much more is canned in one 
of these. kitchens than the families in- 
terested can use. It is customary to 
sell this surplus and use the proceeds 
toward paying expenses. 

“Some working capital is needed at 
the outset for the purchase of adequate 
equipment,” says the bulletin concern- 
ing the community canning kitchens. 
“Expenses for rent, fuel, salaries, raw 
materials, and miscellaneous items, too, 
must be met for some time before re- 
turns can be realized from the products 
canned. 

Financing Community Kitchens 

“It is therefore necessary to make 
some definite plans for financing the 
kitchen, based on a careful estimate of 
probable expenses. Community kitch- 
ens have been financed in various ways 

for example, by school boards, by 
boards of trade, by business men’s as- 
sociations, by loans from banks or from 
individuals, and by membership. 

“Direct gifts from individuals or a 
small group of persons is, perhaps, in 
the end, the least satisfactory method. 
The membership-fee idea is the best in 
the opinion of the Department. 

“The selection of a building’ and its 
equipment should be considered jointly, 
for the type of equipment frequently 
depends upon the sort of building to be 
used. Since a primary object of the 
community canning kitchen is to se- 
cure the best results for the time, effort, 
and capital invested, the use of modern 
labor-saving equipment, thoroughly 
adequate for the kind and volume of 
work to be done, will prove economical 
in the end.” 


Pushing the Good Road Movement 


N O subject is closer to the hearts of 
the business men in our rural com- 
munities. than road building; hence, 
many readers of HARDWARE AGE will 
be deeply interested to learn that dur- 
ing the period from September 30, 1916, 
to April 30, 1920, Federal-aid road- 
building projects have been prepared 
by the United States Bureau of Public 
Roads to the number of 2,885, repre- 
senting 27,796 miles of highway, or 
more than enough to encircle the earth. 

The boom of road building since the 
signing of the armistice is graphically 
reflected in the figures which show that 
more than two-thirds of the construc- 
tion referred to has been undertaken 
since April 30, 1919. 


Up to May 1 of this year, 1,974 pro- 
jects had proceeded to the stage at 
which plans, specifications, and esti- 
mates had been delivered to the Bureau 
of Public Roads. The plans, specifica- 
tions and estimates of 1,827 of these 
had been recommended for approval, 
representing 13,845 miles. 


One-Half of Appropriation Allotted 


Project agreements had _ actually 
been executed and construction work 
was in progress on 1,569, totaling 11,- 
987 miles. In addition, work had been 
begun on about 100 projects for which 
agreements had not actually been 
signed, thus expediting the progress of 
the work and bringing the total mile- 
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age under construction up to 13,540, 
The summary shows that a great reduc- 
tion has been made in the time re- 
quired for preliminary work before ac- 
tual construction is begun. 

On the average the States have sub- 
mitted project statements for nearly 
95 per cent of their respective allot- 
ments and have entered into agreement 
to construct highways which call for 
about one-half of their Federal-aid 
money. The projects actually com- 
pleted and paid for are comparativeiy 
few, but are materially exceeded in 
numbers by those which are practi- 
cally completed. California, Delaware, 
Illinois, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, 
Louisiana, Maine, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, Nebraska, New Hampshire, New 
Jersey, North Carolina, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Rhode Island, Utah, 
Washington, West Virginia and Wyo- 
ming have each submitted approved 
project statements for all or nearly all 
of their allotments. 


CHICAGO NOTES 


The third annual picnic of the Hib- 
bard, Spencer & Bartlett Co., Chicago, 
was held recently at Foss Park. 

About 800 employees and guests were 
present at the baseball game and the 
boating, not to mention the dancing 
and community singing which tempted 
many. An athletic program of sixteen 
events with really worth while prizes, 
attracted large entries and aroused a 
spirited rivalry between all compet- 
itors. 

The committees in charge had full 
sway and are credited with having done 
themselves proud. 

The new club rooms of the social 
club of the Stebbins Hardware Co., 
Chicago, located in the Atheneum 
Building, were opened on June 11, with 
appropriate ceremony in the form of a 
most joyful banquet given by the club | 
to the members of the firm. 

This club was organized-three years 
ago, and has brought the employees to- 
gether for social activities and educa- 
tional discussions, causing a greater 
spirit of co-operation to spread among 
those employed in this large retail 
hardware store. 


Two New Executives 

Two additions have been made to the 
executive staff of the India Tire & 
Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. 

K. U. Burtscher has been appointed 
traflic manager, and brings to the com- 
pany the benefit of thorough training 
in railroad operation, as well as from 
two years in the traffic department of 
the Goodyear Tire & Rubber (0, 
Akron, Ohio. 

The other change is the placing of 
southern Wisconsin territory under the 
supervision of Calvin F. Troupe, form- 
er Milwaukee manager for the "isk 
Tire & Rubber Co. Mr. Troupe will 
continue to make his headquarters i? 
Milwaukee. 
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Ads for Lawn Mowers and Electric Fans—Tying 


Up With 


a National Advertising Campaign — Pertinent Sale Talk 


A New Feature 


Jeginning with this installment of 
Publicity for the Retailer, we intro- 
duce a new feature which we believe 
will prove of practical value to the 
hardware man who wants to make the 
most of his advertising opportunity. 

In addition to reproducing ads of 
merchants which have demonstrated 
their worth, we are going to suggest 
from time to time ideas of our own in 
the form of complete printed ads which 
may be easily adapted for your local 
newspaper. : 

Two such ads, one on lawn mowers 
and the other on electric fans, are here- 
with presented. We bespeak for these 
practical suggestions, your earnest at- 
tention both to the layouts themselves 
and our comments giving the underly- 
ing reasons for the suggested copy. 


Suggested Electric Fan Ad 
NO. 1 (1 COL. x 4 IN.) 


Here is a small, action-getting ad 
featuring electric fans. Generally the 
purchase of electric fans is deferred 
until weather conditions make demand 
imperative. 

Consequently, now, as warm weather 
is right here with us, is the time to 
use an ad of this nature which is all 
action. The cut and heading identify 
the ad at a glance and create immedi- 
ate interest and then the text is so 
worded that the reader is shown how 
to obtain the much needed fan in the 
shortest possible time. 

The suggestion to call, write or 
phone will suit the temperament of 
each individual reader. Those who de- 
immediate action will call, talk 
over particulars of size and price and 
order. Others will write and still oth- 
ers will call and the fact that the ad 
tates that fans can be supplied in the 
right size and at varying prices will 
induce quick action. 

it is well enough to give individual 


sire 


makes of fans an individual presenta- 
tion, but you will find that at this time 








CUT 
OF 
LAWN MOWER 


Give Your 
Lawn 
a Shave! 


| And do it as easily as you use 
your razor. For smooth action, 
keen cutting and the ability 
perfect running 


to stay in 


order, the 


Blank Lawn Mower 


sets a new standard. 


The only tool you need with 
Once 


adjusted, it stays PUT and you 


this mower is an oil can. 


needn’t worry about sharpen- 
ing it—for it keeps sharpening 


itself as you use it, 


PRICES: $__ to$_ 


JONES HARDWARE CO, 
44 SMITH STREET 























Suggested Size: 1 column by 5% inches 


2. A suggestion for a mower ad 
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an ad like this will get quick action for 
the reader is interested mainly in get- 
ting A FAN and not particularly 
about the make and, antecedents of the 
fan. 

Recognition of these buying 
will make your advertising more profit- 
able. So just give this little ad a try 
and tell us whether we were right o1 
wrong. We might say the idea 
been tried out and it won. 


moods 


nas 


Suggested Lawn Mower Ad 
NO 2 (1 COL. x 5% IN.) 


Here’s a lawn mower ad that’s easily 
and quickly read and which in a few 
words makes a good selling comparison 
and leaves two distinct buying impres 
sions in the minds of the reader: First, 
the idea of no adjustments and 
second, the idea of no sharpening. So 
brief is ‘the copy that these impres- 
sions are remembered and act as a spur 
to inquiry and eventual sale. 

The simile of shaving and mowing a 
lawn brightens up the copy and ecar- 
ries to the reader the idea of the de- 
sirability of smooth lawns as well as 
smooth faces. The use of such similes 
enables you to cut down your copy and 
yet get your idea across stronger. Try 
to suggest to the reader the desirability 
of a neat lawn without the use of the 
simile and you will appreciate exactly 
what we mean. 


A Clever 
(2 COLS. 


Ad on Discounts 


x 5 IN.) 


It has been a very interesting study 
to watch the attitude of different mer- 
chants in regard to the wave of sales 


NO. 3 


and discounts. Some merchants are 
swimming with the current which has 
unquestionably become pretty strong, 


others assume a neutral attitude while 
still others take a stand directly op- 
posed to the discount idea. 

Among the latter-mentioned mer- 
chants is Howard’s of Mount Vernon, 
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CUT 
OF 
ELECTRIC FAN 


For January 
Breezes in July! 


\sk us to send you an elec- 


tric fan. 

Call— 

\W rite— 

Phone— 

We have the SIZE you 
want at the PRICE you 
want. NOW is when you 
NEED a fan. GET it by 
asking us, 


JONES HARDWARE CO. 
44 SMITH STREET 




















Suggested Size: 1 column by 4 inches. 
Illustration: Regular stock cut of fan. 


Give this fan ad a tryout 

N. Y. But the manner in which this 
merchant objects to discounts is not 
mere ranting, but copy well worth 
reading and with an appeal having a 
sufficiently strong kick to convince 
many who are not in sympathy with 
buying at discount sales. 

When you read this ad over a couple 
of times, you sort of come to the con- 
clusion that Howard is right and “good 
goods are worth good money.” 

Howard’s table of percentages is in- 
teresting in itself and we are glad to 
note that he has allowed 10 per cent. 
for human frailties. 

It’s a good thing not to be too se- 
rious when you put out copy designed 
to counteract the results of discount 
advertising. It must be remembered 
that a lot of folks believe in these sales 
and they sincerely are of the opinion 
that a concentrated effort is being 
made to reduce stocks which need re- 
ducing because of a buying slump. If 
one does not believe in the sales on the 
basis of altruism and a desire to re- 
duce the cost of living, he may believe 
such sales are born of necessity, but it 
matters little what he believes if he 
goes to the sale and buys. 

However, if you merely rant about 
sales, you’ll get nowhere, but if you 
advance some logic mixed with humor, 
you’re bound to draw to your side of 
the fence a lot of non-believers in large 
discounts. A few weeks ago we re- 


produted a semi-humorous shot at the 
sales makers and with this one in addi- 
tion, you have some ammunition to fire 
if you don’t believe in discounts. If 
you do, all you need is a percentage 
sign. 


From our point of view the objec- 
tion to the discount idea lies in the 
fact that it can be easily overdone when 
a lot of black sheep join in the chorus 
started by merchants who really are 
trying to give the public the benefit of 
reductions and at the same time stimu- 
late their business. 

Therefore, the attitude for the mer- 
chant to take is a hard nut to crack 
and must be decided individually and 
by individual conditions. 


Reaping the Benefit 
NO 4 (4 COLS. x 15 IN.) 


The Burke & Wright ad was sent us 
by W. L. Lundy of the firm which is 
one of the progressive houses of the 
West located in Waukegan, III. 

This ad is not only a very excellent 
one in itself, but it ties up to a national 
advertising campaign both in manner 








wisi S more, when you have a 
1900 Cataract Electric Washer. 


wash bnght and early 








Our Special Trial Offer 





1900 CATARACT WASHER 


| 
Burke. & Wright — 
on eee 


ae - ——— 


SS 


A good national advertising tie-up 





of illustration and salient copy points. 
in this particular advertising the 
figure “8” has been given considerable 
publicity in national mediums. 

The text is very well handled and 
the fact that the water circulates four 
times as often as in the ordinary wash- 
er is a sales point which is given espe- 
cial attention. 


Celebrates His Eightieth 


Anniversary 
Henry M. Kleppish of Kleppish 
Bros., Baltimore, Md., importers of 


hardware, reached his eightieth birth- 
day on June 24, 1920. Of this period 
of years almost sixty years of Mr. 
Kleppish’s life have been actively spent 
in importing hardware. For over thirty 
years the firm of which he is now a 
partner has operated under its present 
name, located on Charles Street. 
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BOSTON NOTES 


The National Cutlery Co., New Lon- 
don Conn., recently incorporated to 
deal in cutlery and hardware. The in- 
corporators are: Patrick Concannon, 
Deborah Concannon and Richard Dar- 
gan, all of New Haven. The company 
is capitalized for $50,000. 


The hardware store of Lyon & Ewald, 
State Street, New London, Conn., re- 
cently was practically destroyed by 
fire with an estimated loss of $50,000 
to $75,000. 


Patrick Sweeney, president and 
treasurer, Continental Wood Screw Co., 
New Bedford, Mass., is arranging for 
an extension to the plant for the pur- 
pose of going into the manufacture of 
rivets. 


The finishing and die sinking depart- 
ment, Atwater Mfg. Co., Plantsville, 
Conn., bolts, clips, etc., recently was 
destroyed by fire. Some of the machin- 
ery was badly damaged. Plans will be 
immediately started on a new build- 
ing, probably of brick and cement con- 
struction, to replace the one destroyed. 

J. M. Cook, formerly Cleveland sales 
representative, Norton Co., Worcester, 
Mass., has been made Cleveland repre- 
sentative of the Waltham Grinding 
Wheel Co., Waltham, Mass., with head- 
quarters in the offices of the Republic 
Tool & Mfg. Co. 

The Gould & Cutler Corp., Boston, 
paints, has issued a new price list 
which is unusual inasmuch as in the 
back of it are removable stock sheets 
with space provided for material 
wanted. 

The North End Hardware & Furni- 
ture Co., 1446 Acushmet Avenue, New 
Bedford, with a capital of $96,000, di- 
vided into 960 shares, par $100, all of 
which are issued, has incorporated un- 
der Massachusetts laws. Vincent J. 
Grace, North Dartmouth, Mass., is 
president, and Antonio J. deFreitas, 
New Bedford, trerasurer. 





Men and Merchandise 


Discounted 

When a man’s mental value is— 
100%, nothing off, he’s— too good to live. 
90%, 10% off, he’s—normal, 

85%, 15% off, he’s—eccentric, 

80%, 20% off, he’s—erratic, 

75%, 25% off, he’s—a genius, 

70%, 30% off, he’s—OFF! 

_ And Merchandise is very much like Men— 
the more it is discounted, the greater the amount 
taken off—the lesser the actual service value— 
until it reaches a _ where it has 

No Value Whatever! 
Good Goods are Worth Good Money 


| Spend Your Dollar Where You Will Get a 
Dollar's Worth in Exchange. 


Howard's, 


One view of the discount idea 
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Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, July 2, 1920. 


RICES in many lines still show 

an upward tendency in the local 

hardware market. Buying, al- 
though at the present time somewhat 
quiet, shows signs that indicate there 
will be renewed activity before long. 
Many future orders are being received 
by New York jobbers. The outstanding 
condition everywhere is the transporta- 
tion difficulty. So much has been said 
about the railroad situation that people 
are beginning to grow somewhat cal- 
loused and fatalistic about it. But it is 
safe to say that the general opinion of 
practically every business man _ is 
strongly in favor of immediate and 
effective action on the part of either 
the Government or big business that will 
place the railroads on a sounder basis 
and relieve the vexatious prohlems of 
getting goods and materials shipped 
without wasteful delay. 

The difficulties that manufacturers 
are experiencing in getting raw mate- 
rials, and the troubles that jobbers and 
dealers are having in the matter of get- 
ting goods are, many think, contribut- 
ing factors which will help to keep 
prices high until some betterment can 
be effected in the transportation situa- 
tion. 

Price changes are noted in the body 
of this week’s report in bold face type. 

Axes.—The demand for axes for late 
summer and fall delivery has fallen off 
somewhat and a good deal of concern 
seems to be felt over a possible short- 
age this fall and winter. 
aee 
tern 
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Island axes, 2% to 3 Ib., $23.15 per 
2% to 3 lb., $23.15 per doz. Conn. pat- 
axes, 3 to 3% Ib., $23.15; 3% to 4 Ib., 
40 per doz. Flint Edge axes, 31%4 to 4% 
Ib., $23.68: 4 to 5 Ib., $23.94 per doz Dock 
axes, $21.55, and fire axes, $30 per doz. All 
less 5 per cent, crate lots of half dozen 


Bolts and Nuts.—This line continues 
somewhat slow at the present time. 
Practically all of the local jobbers have 
adopted the new list on soft iron burrs 
and rivets published in HARDWARE AGE 
June 24, 


_ Common carriage bolts, ali sizes, are be- 
ing quoted list plus 5 to plus 10 per cent. 
Machine bolts, all sizes, 5 per cent off to 
list net. Stove bolts are being quoted 50, 
10 and 5 to 60 and 5 per cent. Common tire 
bolts, 40 per cent; sink bolts, 50, 10 and 5 
to 65 per cent. 

Hexagon machine screw nuts, iron. 25 per 
cent: brass, 4 to & in., 50 per cent; 10 to 12 
in., 33% and 5 per cent: 14 in., 33% per 


NEW YORK 


cent. Stove rods, 33! 
washers, 40 per cent. 


Cider Mills—The demand for cider 
mills and wine presses is unusually 
large in this section and it is very 
difficult to get them at the present 
time. It will probably be much harder 
to get mills later on, as many dealers 
are reported to have carried orders on 
their books from last year. 

Double tub cider mill and press, ac- 
cording to size, $58, $45 and $35 each. 
Single tub mills, $27 each. 


per cent. Lock 


Farming Tool Handles.—There is a 
very good interest being manifested 
for all items listed under this heading. 
Stocks are low. 


Hay fork handles, bent, 5 ft., $5, plus 5 
per cent; 6 ft., $7.70, plus 5 per cent; hay 
fork handles, straight, 5 ft., $4.20 per doz., 


plus 5 per cent; 6 ft., $6.70 per doz., plus 5 


per cent. Long handle manure fork handle, 
$4.49 per doz., plus 5 per cent; wooden D 
manure fork handle, $6.90 per doz., plus 5 
per cent. Six-ft. rake handle, $6.20 per 
doz., plus 5 per cent Shank hoe handle, 
$3.40 per doz., plus 5 per cent. Spade han 
dles, $7.10 per doz., plus 5 per cent. Malle- 
able D spading fork handle, $5.75 plus 25 
pir cent. Wooden D spading fork handle, 
$6.90, plus 5 per cent. 


Farming tool handles generally are quoted 
in this section at discount plus 5 per cent. 


Pick, sledge, hammer and hatchet handles 

are quoted discount plus 25 per cent. \xe 

handles, discount plus 35 per cent 
Galvanized Ware.—There has_ been 


little or no improvement in the local 
galvanized ware situation. Only small 
shipments of sheet and pails have been 
received because of the various embar- 
goes in force on many of the Eastern 
roads and also because manufacturers 
are said to be far behind on production. 


Galvanized sheet is still being quoted: No. 
28 gage, $10 to $11.50 base per 100 Ib. Gal- 


vanized pails, 8-qt.. $5: 10-qt., $5.75; 12-at.. 
$6.65: 16-qt., $8.90; heavy, 12-qt., $8.70; 
heavy, 16-qt., $12. Wash tubs. No. 1, $16.80; 


No. 2, $18.60; No. 3, $22.05: all per dozen 

Garden Barrows.—The demand for 
both garden and canal barrows is ex- 
ceptionally large and the local supply 
is very limited. 


Painted and varnished garden barrows, 
48-in. handles, body 24% x 14% x 12% 
inches. $69 per doz.: 60-in. handles, body 


28 x 19% x 15™% inches. $84 per doz.; 65-in. 
handles, body 29% x 25 x 21% inches. $96 
per doz.; 63-in. handles, body 29% x 24% x 
21% inches, $102 per doz. 

Laborers’ Canal Barrows.—Half holted 
canal barrows. wooden wheel $53 per doz.; 
iron wheel, $57 ver doz.: full bolted, wooden 
wheel, $55 per doz.; iron wheel, $59 per doz 


Furnace Scovops.—The demand for 
furnace scoops is at present one of the 
most healthy buying movements in the 
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local market. Most of the orders that 
are now being placed with jobbers are 
substantially large and request delivery 
as soon as possible. 

Hollow back furnace scoops, $1.50 
per doz., less 5 per cent for bundle lots. 
Riveted back furnace scoops, $14.21 per 
doz., less 5 per cent for bundle lots. 

Ice Tongs.—As reported last week 
future orders are apparently increasing 








for ice tongs of all sizes, especially 
from out of town localities. 

Wrought steel tongs, tool steel points 
japanned black, 10-in., $17 per doz.; I1-in.. 





$18; 14-in., $23; 17-in., $27; 20-in., $32; 24- 
in., $37. Solid steel ice tongs, swell handles, 
drop forged hardened points. japanned red, 
ll-in., per doz.; 15-in., $35; 17-in., $40 
24-in., with new discount of 25 and 15 
per 


Pow) 


$45, 
cent. 

Ice Cream Freezers.—There seems to 
be no appreciable diminishing in the 
demand for ice cream freezers. This is 
in all probability the leading season- 
able article that is now being sold both 
over the retail and wholesale counters. 
There is somewhat of a shortage in 
many sizes and some jobbers are said 





to be having trouble getting orders 
from the factories 

Full size cans and tubs, * dasher with 
double scrapers, 1-«qt $4 met: 2-qt., 84.66 
net; 4-qt., $6.80; 6-qt., $8.60; 8-qt., $17.10 
12-qt., $16.65. Freezer with Duplex dasher 
double self-adjusting scraper, 1-qt., $4.85 
2-«qt $5.65 t-qt $8.25; 6-qt., $10.45 8-qt., 
$13.50; 12-qt., $21.55 net. All take a discount 
of 40 per cent. Vacuum freezer, 1-qt., $4; 


2-qt., $5, less one-third each. 

Ice Skates.—Talk still persists that 
there is bound to bé a shortage in ice 
skates this fall and winter. Some of the 
manufacturers are reported to have 
withdrawn prices and are refusing any 
more orders. Dealers are advised by 
local jobbers to place orders early. 


Ice skates, runners of cast steel, polished, 


$1.94 per pair; ladies’ style, $1.31 Men's 
hockey skates, cast steel blades, nickel 
plated, $1.40 per pair; ladies’ same, $1.83 per 


pair. Hardened steel blades, nickel plated, 
$1.88 per pair; girls’ same, $2.48. Tempered 
steel blades, extra polished, full nickel 
plated, all sizes, $2.75 per pair. 
Lanterns.—The demand for lanterns 
of all kinds is increasing. There is 
somewhat of a local shortage in many 
types, but jobbers anticipate being able 
to take care of the majority that want 
lanterns if they receive orders in ample 
time to make deliveries by fall. 


Dietz Hy-lo lanterns, $8.25 per doz. Mon- 
arch lanterns, $8.50; Blizzard lanterns, $13: 
Eureka Driving lanterns, $17.25; Blizzard 
Mill lanterns, $31. 
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Linseed Oil.—New York is fairly well 
supplied with oil, but it is reported that 
the distribution of oil throughout the 
country is very uneven. Some places 
are said to have an oversupply and 
others absolutely none at all. Philadel- 
phia is reported to have practically no 
oil to speak of at all. Prices as a re- 
sult show a very marked difference in 
different localities. The reason attrib- 
uted for the uneven distribution is the 
transportation difficulty and the conges- 
tion of freight and embargoes on many 
lines. 

Prices spot, f.o.b. New York, for carlots 
are $1.40 to $1.60, for 5-bbl. and more, $1.63 


per gal., and for 5-bbl. and less $1:66 per 
gal. Boiled oil is 2 cents extra, double 
boiled oil is 3 cents extra, and oil in half 
barrels is 5 cents extra, 

Meat Choppers.—Enterprise meat 
choppers have again advanced. New 


prices are quoted herewith as a guide. 

No. 5, $54 per doz.; No. 10, $84 per 
doz.; No. 20, $158.40 per doz.; No. 22, 
$132 per doz. 

Nails.—There is no change in the nail 
situation. As stated last week some 
jobbers are receiving small shipments 
which are immediately sold to customers 
on back orders. No future orders are 
being accepted by many of the leading 
wholesale houses. As said before there 
can be on material relief in the nail 
situation until mills have been able to 
satisfy to some extent the unusually 
large demand that now exists for heavy 
steel and are again able to turn more 
attention to smaller steel products. 

Current prices prevailing in this section 
vary considerably. For wire nails the prices 
range from $7 to $10 base per keg. For 
eut nails (which are almost off the local 
market entirely) prices range from $8.25 to 
$12 base per keg. It should be further noted 


that only small lots are obtainable any- 
where in this section. 

Wire brads and nails in 1-lb. papers are 
quoted by local jobbers at two-thirds off. 


Quarter-pound papers take a discount of 10 


of HARDWARE AGE, 
Chicago, June 30. 
bide nge are unmistakable evidences 
of a desire to unload and a gradual 
downward tendency in prices in the 
general market. Wholesalers and re- 
tailers alike seem anxious to liquidate 
stocks for cash. The result is easier 
buying and discounts all along the line 
except in hardware. Here the general 
situation is conspicuously different. 

Manufacturers, in the face of rising 
costs, show no desire to lower prices 
or to sell in great quantities. What 
price readjustments may be noted are 
all of an upward character. But the 
general situation in hardware lines is 
firm. 

It is said that prominent banking 
channels have counseled jobbers and re- 
tailers particularly to sell their stocks 
and take no chances on price declines. 
But this is not found in the hardware 
field. 

It is more than likely that the situa- 
tion may be accounted for by remem- 
bering that there was probably less in- 
flation of prices in this field than in 


Office 


Set screws, iron, 50, 10, 5 per cent 
Gal- 

bv, 
Gal- 
Plain 


per cent. 
off. Cap screws, 50 and 10 per cent oft. 
vanized naiis, 25-lb. boxes, 4D, $8.65; 
$8.55; 8D, $8.45; 10D, $8.40; 20D, $8.35. 
vanized roofing nails, 1 x 12, $10. 
roofing nails, 1 x 12, $7.2 

Naval Stores.—The naval stores mar- 
ket is generally quiet. There is little 
likelihood of any great activity until 
after the holiday. The longshoremen’s 
strike is still hampering business in this 
line and shipments from the South are 
slow. 

Turpentine f.o.b. New York is $1.69 
per gal. Rosin, common to good 
strained, on a basis of 280 lb. per bbl., 
is $13.50; D grade, $17.25; F grade, 
$17,30, and best WW, $17.60. 

Rope.—The loril rope market con- 
tinues comparatively quiet, although 
there are rumors that there is going to 
be some slight price reductions before 
long. 

Jute rope, No. 1, 


174ec. to 18c.; jute rope, 





No. Z, 164%c. to lic.; jute twine wrappings, 
best grade, 32c. to 37c.; Indix hemp twine, 
6-in., 26c. to 28¢ Manila rope, best grade, 
28c. to 28%c.; hardware grade, 25c. to 
26%4c.; bolt rope, 33c. to 34%c.; sisal rope, 
pure, %-in., 19c. to 22%c.; lath yarn, first 
grade. 


Sand Paper.—The demand for sand 
paper is in all respects very good at 
the present time. 

Double 0, $5.13 per ream; No. 1, $6.16 
per ream; Ne. 2, $7.87 per ream, and 
No. 3, $10.04 per ream. 

Stove Pipe.—There is good interest 
in this line for futures with prices sub- 
stantially firm. 

Stove pipe, 4-in., $3.75 per doz. lengths; 
5-in., $4.25 per doz, lengths; 6-in., $5 per 
doz. lengths. 

Roofing and Building Paper.—There 
is very little activity in this line at the 
present time, and the difficulty some 
jobbers have experienced in getting 
stock has probably further weakened 
the market. 
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any other. Certainly, textiles, foods 
and leathers shot farther skyward than 
tools, builders hardware, glass, etc. 
And it must be emphasized that while 
there was undoubtedly some profiteer- 
ing in many lines there is no class of 
business that has cleaner skirts than 
hardware. Prices were high and are 
high, but based on costs only. Delib- 
erate attempts to take excessive profits 
without any warrant in fact were very 


few in this line. Hence there is no 
cause for fright and a dropping of 
prices. 


Business conditions are good. There 
is a lively and strong demand all down 
the line for all sorts of goods. Crop 
conditions are promising and the re- 
tailer is looking for a continuation of 
excellent business. 

Building activities are many. Houses 
are going up like mushrooms in the 
small communities and the farmer is 
doing an immense amount of repairing. 
There is a very lively demand for paint 
too, business in this direction being 
much better than it was during the 
war. 





Hardware Ag: 


Tar paper, Ll ply, $2.10 to $3.45 per roll 
2 ply, $1.60 to $2.85 per roll; 3 ply, $2 to 
$8.35 per roll. Rubber roofing paper, 
$1.95 to $3.15 per roll; 2 ply, $2.45 to $3.75 
per roll; 3 ply, $2.95 to $4.40 per roll. 

Screws.—There seems to be a good 
deal of scarcity in this line in many 
places, and local jobbers report that 
their screw business is highly satisfac- 
tory, although there is some difficulty 
in obtaining adequate supplies. 

Flat-nead bright screws, 70 and 15 pe: 
cent discount; flat-head galvanized screw 
65 and 15 per cent; round-head blued, 67'. 
and 15 per cent; round-head nickel-plated, 
67% and 15 per cent. Lag screws, 20 per 
cont. Jack screws, 15 per cent. Iron mu 
chine screws, 60 per cent. Brass machine 
screws, 50 per cent. Screw anchors, 50 pet 


eent; lag screw shields, 334% and 5 per 
cent; iron set screws, 40 and 5 per cent 
hexagon head cap screws, 40 per cent. 


dtench screws, plus 40 per cent. 

Toys.—There will in all probability 
be a very real shortage in toys and 
jobbers are advising dealers to place 
their orders early, as they say there 
will not be enough to go around for the 
Christmas holidays. Some of the fac- 
tories, it is claimed, are tied up with 
orders which will carry them well on to 
next year. 


Wire Goods.—There has been no di- 
minishing of the demand for wire goods 
of all kinds and the shortage is as bad 
as ever. Only small shipments are 
being received by local jobbers, who 
say that practically all of the goods 
that they are at present shipping out 
are old orders that they have had for 
some time. 

Gaivanized square mesh wire per 100 Ib 
from New York stock is quoted as follows 
2« 2, $6; 24% x. 2%, $6.20; 3 x 3, $6.25; 4x4 
$650; 5 x 5, $6.50; 6 x 6, $7; 8 x 8, $7.50. For 
»” lineal feet rolls add 15 cents per 100 ft. 
Add \% cent per sq. ft. for widths narrowe: 
than 24 inches and wider than 48 inches. 

Dull galvanized wire with copper ede: 
12 M per 100 sq. ft., $4; 14 M per 100 sq. ft.. 
$4.25; heavy, per 100 sq. ft., $5.50. 

Poultry netting is now quoted at 30 per 
eent discount. 


Probably the most discouraging thing 
is the nail situation, which promised 
two weeks ago to become much better. 
Actually, it has become worse and 
there is no relief in sight. Indications 
that production would be increased and 
demand diminished has been swept 
away and the very opposite now ob- 
tains. There is no let-up at all in de- 
mand. One jobber in Chicago received 
four carloads of nails Monday but found 
that every keg was needed to fill back 
orders and then all were not supplied. 

Seasonable goods are in very lively 
demand. Lawn mowers, bicycles, wire 
cloth, poultry netting and _ builders’ 
hardware are wanted on every hand. 

The mills are hopelessly behind in 
galvanized ware and the practice of 
rationing will have to be continued for 
some. weeks to come, at least. 


Copper sheets are scarce and there 
will be no new washboilers in the mar- 
ket for more than a month. 

Automobile Accessories.—Price ad- 
vances of 2 per cent to 10 per cent are 
noted on some items. The market is 
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very firm with a very lively demand. 


Business has never been better in au- 
tomobile supplies than it is to-day. 

We quote from jobbers’ 
Chicago: Twin cylinder foot pumps, 
Simplex jack, No, 36, $2.15 each 

Hand Horn, $3 each; Howe Spot 
$3.65 each; Weed chains, 30 x 34%, 
pair; inner tubes, red, 30 x 34s, 
grey, $2.25 each; Lyon’s bum 
Bethlehem spark plugs, 
less thin 100, 68c. each; 
lots of 100, 58e. each; lots of 500, 53¢ 
‘ and lots of 1000, 50c. each; Ford 

type, lots of less than 100, 44¢ 
lots of 100, 41c. each; lots of 500, 
ic, each, and lots of 1000, 37c. each. Her 
cule Giant, lots of 1 to 50, 65c. each; 
lots of 50 to 100, 62%ec. each; lots of 100 
ind upward, 60c. each. Hercules Junior 
lots of 1 to 50, 40c. each; lots of 50 to 
100, $7%ec. each; lots of 100 to 500, 
each, lots of 500 to 1000, 3344ce. 
lots ey 1000 and upward, 3lc. each 
standard plugs, lots of 1 to 100, 
lots of 100 to 250, 52e. each; lots of 250 
to 500, 50c. each; lots of 500 to 1000, 47« 
each; lots of 1000 and upward, 45c, each 

Tractor Special, lots of 1 to 100, $1 
lots of 100 to 250, 95¢e. each; lots of 
500, 90c. each; lots of 500 to 1000, 
each; lots of 1000 and upward, Si« 
each, A. C, Titan plugs, 63c. each; A ; 
plugs, 48e. each; Champion X, 5% 
Champion O, 62c, each; Champion 

Duty, 73c. each; Splitdort plugs 
United plugs, Junior, small 
lots, 40« lots of 100 or over, 37%e 

United Giant Heavy Duty, small lots, 
each; lots of 100 or over, 5714c. each 


holiday 


f.o.b 


$1.30 


stocks, 


eucn, 
Stewart 
Lights 
$2.60 


‘orcelain type, 


35e 
each 
Hel-Fi 


5he ch 
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Aluminum Goods. — Some 
buying is reported. Goods are very 
scarce and there are no reasons for 
looking for any price let-up. 
Axes.—Continued scarcity of wood 
handles makes it difficult for the man- 
ufacturer to keep up production. The 
demand is lively and prices stay firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: First quality single bitted axes, 
3-lb. to 4-lb., $16.50 per doz. bas: double 
bitted, $22.50 per doz. base. 

Alarm Clocks.—Production is, at least 
three months behind demand. There 


are very few coming into the market 
nowadays. The situation is fully as 
bad as it has been. Prices stay un- 
changed, but some are looking for a 
slight advance in the face of the 
marked famine. 

Builders Hardware.—Quotations are 
variable in builders hardware, jobbers 
having no uniformity of prices. Slight 
readjustments in figures are given out 
every few days with the general sit- 
uation stiffening. Demand is brisk and 
the supply is wholly short of what it 
should be. 

Coal Hods.—Galvanized hods are 
practically off the market. Prices are 
up on this line, but quotations matter 
little as orders are not filled. 

We quote 


Chicago: 
per doz.; 


from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Japanned open hods, 17-in., $5.50 
18-in., $6.15 per doz.; japanned 
funnel hods, 17-in., $7 per doz.; galvanized 
open hods, 17-in., $8.50 per doz.; 18-in., 
$9.25 per doz.; galvanized funnel hods 


17-in., $10.50 per doz.; 18-in., $11.35 per 
doz 


Cutlery.—General advances of 10 per 
cent are likely before this goes into 
print. Manufacturers are expected to 
boost quotations that amount July 1. 
There seems to be every reason to ‘re- 
gard these reports as authentic. In 
fact they are not denied by some of the 
big makers. There is a good demand 
and a decided dearth in all sorts of 
cutlery, kitehen and pocket cutlery be- 
ing remarkably scarce. 

Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe. 


—There is no let-up in the demand and 
prices are very firm. Like all galvan- 
ized ware this material is very scarce. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: 29-gage lap joint eaves trough, 
5-in., $9.50 per 100 ft.; 29-gage corrugated 
conductor pipe, 3s-in., $9.50 per lov ft 


29-gage, 3-in. corrugated conductor elbows, 
$2.16 per doz. 

Flint and Garnet Paper.—Recent 
slight advances are still in force. 

We quote from jobber stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: Flint paper 30 per cent off: gar 
net paper net lists and «mery cloth list 
plus 5 per cent. 


Files.—Dealers may buy all sizes and 
in practically any quantity wanted. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: Nicholson files, 40-10-5 per cent 
discount; New American, 50-10 per cent 
discount; Disston, 50 per cent discount; 


Biack Diamond, 40-10 cent discount 

Galvanized Ware.—One of the large 
manufacturers has told many of its 
salesmen to go fishing and their salary 
checks would be mailed until the situa- 
tion justified their going into the road 
again. Tubs, watering pots and pails 
are not to be had except in very lim- 
ited amounts. Jobbers who have small 
stocks of this material are rationing 
them out in small dribs. 


per 


Glass —Production seems to be even 


slower than it has been. Mills report 
many workers off. There is no easing 
up in the demand and prices stay 
steady. 

We quote from jobber stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: Single strength A, all sizes, 77 
per cent off; single strength B, first three 
brackets, 77 per cent off all sizes; double 
trength A, 79 per cent off. Putty in 100 
Ib. kits, $4.25. Glaziers’ points, No. 1, No 
2 and No. 3, 1 doz. to pkg., 65c. per pkg 


Wood Handles.—Prices show quite a 
wide discrepancy. The continuation of 
the strike of timber workers in Michi- 
gan and Wisconsin is complicating the 


scarcity. In fact all wooden ware is 
scarce and the price indications are 
strong for an advance of a small per 
cent. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: No. 1 hickory axe handles, $t 
per doz.; No, 2, $3 per doz.; second growth 
hickory axe handles, $6.30 per doz.; extra 
quality hickory axe handles, $5 per doz 
No, 1 hatchet and hammer handles, Sh« 
per doz.; second growth hickory hatchet 
und hammer handles, $1.60 per doz. 


Heaters.—Clark heaters are being 
offered for fall delivery and some early 
sales are being recorded. The quota- 
tions are unchanged. 











We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b 
Chicago: No. 5B Clark heater. $3.25 each; 
No. 3D, $3.50 each; No. 7C, $4 each; No 
TD, $4.75 each No. 7X, $5.75 each; No 
SA, $8.25 each; No. 8XX, $11 each; 1 doz 
brick, 6 Ib., $1.25 each; all less 25 per 
cent off. 

Lanterns.—Underproduction is still 


noted in this commodity with a lively 
demand. Many retailers have placed 
specifications for winter but they will 
be fortunate if their orders are filled 
complete. Prices are firm and un- 
changed. 

Nuts and Bolts.—There are almost 
as many prices as there are jobbers. 
Smaller sizes are scarce and some job- 
bers have advanced them slightly. 
There is quite a good supply of larger 
sizes. 

“Nails.—Promised relief of the con- 
gestion has not materialized and seems 
even more remote than ever. Finishing 


and common nails are very scarce, ship- 


ments to retailers being almost uni- 
versally limited to one or two kegs. 
Prices are steady. 

We quote from jobbers’ stock t.o.b 
Chicago Common wire nails, from $4.10 
to $4.75 per keg base 

Paints and Oils.—There is a very 
active market for this material. De- 
mand is brisk all down the line. Good 


white lead and turpentine remain very 








scarce ‘with prices that are astonish- 
ingly high. 

We quote from jobber f.o.b 
Chicago: Linseed oil, $1.65 to im cat 
load lots Pig lead, $8.52 to $8.25; shellac 
B N., $1.10: bone dry bleached $l 
White lead, dry, l5c. to 16« White lead, in 
oil, 15%e. to 20M: 

Rope.—There is a fair supply of rope. 
Prices vary slightly among jobbers, 
but there has been no change in the 
past week. We quote from jobbers’ 


stocks f.o.b. Chicago: No. 1 
manila in full coils, 27%e. 


standard 
per lb.; No. 


2, 28%c. per lb. base. Sisal rope stand- 
ard brands in full coils, No. 1, 18%e 


per Ib. base; No. 2, 17%c. per lb. base. 
Roofing Paper.—The market is strong 
on this material, with prices very firm. 
We quote 
Chicago: 
per sq 


from jobbers’ 
Certainteed roofing, 1l-ply $2.13 
2-ply, $2.64 per sq.; 3-ply, $3.15 
per sq. ; or roofing, I-pl'y, $1.83 per sq 
2-ply, $2.24 per sq i-ply, $2.65 per q 
Guard roofing, 1-ply, $1.38 per sq 2-ply, 
$1.74 per sq 3-ply, $2.10 per sq tarred 
. $5.08 per 100 Ib red rosin paper 
$111.45 per ton 

Steel Sheets.—Sheets are almost 
the market. Copper bottoms are prac- 
tically not to be had. Some scattering: 
sheets are picked up and sales are re- 
ported at a premium. The price situa 
tion remains unaffected, but quotations 
are not of any great value as the sheets 
are not to be had through regular trade 


channels. 


stock f.o.b 





off 


W quote from jobbers’ toc} f.o.b 
Chicago: Galvanized heets, No. 2s it 
$9.50 per 100 Ib 28-gage black sheet $ 
per 100 Ib. 


leather mate 
some difficulty is 


Sporting Goods.—All 
rial is scarce and 
found im getting sporting 
quiring leather. There is a very lively 
demand, business being excellent 
in this department. 


goods re 


most 


Solder.—Lively buying with no price 
alterations are found in solder. 


We quote from jobber tocks f.o.b 
Chicago: Warranted 0-50 older ful 
cases, 40¢., less than case lot $2 

Presses.—There has been quite a 


strong demand for presses, dealers re 


porting many sales in the rural com 
munities especially. 

We quote from jobbers’ tock fob 
Chicago Junior cider mills $24 each 
Junior wine presse $12 each: Force feed 
farmers’ cider pre $18 each 

Stove Boards.—Many dealers have 
covered fall wants and they may con 


sider themselves very fortunate, as this 
material is scarce and becoming more 
so all the time. 








We quote fron jobbers’ tov) f.o.b 
Chicago: Wood lined erystal stove boards 
24 x 24, $13.65 per doz 26 x 26. $16.0 
per doz.; 28 x 28, $18.85 per doz so x 30 
$21.30 ner doz 33 x 33, $25.50 per doz 
36 x 36, $30.50 per doz 


Screws.—The supply is fairly good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stock f.o.b 
Chie go Flat-head bright crews, 70-20 
round-head blued, 67%-20: flat-head japan, 
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62%-20; round-head brass, 5714-20; flat- 


head brass, 60-20. 
Sash Weights.—Mills are weeks be- 
hind on orders. Jobbers have some 


2 


stock in all weights and are selling 
them rapidly. Prices stay firm. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.o.b. 
Chicago: Sash weights in less than ton 
lots, $75 per ton; ton lots, shipment direct 
from the foundry, subject to delay, $73 
per ton. 

Wheelbarrows.—Recent price ad- 


vances show no decrease. The demand 


is more than good. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: No. 4 tubular barrows, all steel, 
$10.25 each; common bolted wood barrows, 
$5 each; bent angle leg garden barrows, 
$S each. 

Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, July 3, 1920. 


ETAIL hardware dealers have put 

in an extremely busy week since 
last reports because of more season- 
able weather and a strong desire of a 
large number of people to have a gar- 
den, or keep hens, or mend this or that 
thing they have been going to for a 
long time. Between trying to serve 
customers and keeping after the job- 
ber in the hope of getting something 
to sell, most retail dealers have not had 
much time for anything else. Many 
salesmen out on the road say it is al- 
most impossible to get the attention of 
the retail house buyer, which, perhaps, 
is one of the best indications of the 
condition of the retail business to-day. 
Although the retail dealer is having 
trouble in securing stock, the general 
hardware supplies situation unques- 
tionably is easier notwithstanding all 
the railroad embargoes. For instance, 
the supply of hammers, screw drivers 
and that class of hardware is really 
caught up with the demand, and more 
too, so that for the first time in many 
months there actually is a slight ac- 
cumulation. There still remains a 
large amount of merchandise ordered 
as far back as last February that has 
not been delivered, but goods ordered 
within a month or so, in a number of 
instances, have been delivered and paid 
for, which indicates that the manufac- 
turers are beginning to see light ahead 
as far as production goes. While the 
supply situation has improved there is 
no indication of any lowering of prices 
in this market, at least. On the con- 
trary quite a number of advances are 
recorded this week, but it is only fair 
to state that upward revisions in manu- 
facturing lists are less frequent than 
they were a month or two ago. For 
that reason the feeling has been revived 
in certain quarters that the peak in 
prices has been reached and that it 
perhaps is best to go slow on placing 
orders for new stock. There is some 
buying of fall goods going on, but the 
volume of such business is unimportant. 
But nobody is apprehensive regard- 
ing the future. The general impres- 


sion one gets, both in retail and whole- 
sale circles, is that this country, not- 


Wire Cloth—Some jobbers are en- 
tirely out and have no promise of any 
more of this material coming in this 
season. Retailers .everywhere are 
either low or entirely out. The con- 
sumer is demanding this material but 
is not having his demands met. Prices 
are firm. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0.b. 
Chicago: Black painted wire cloth, 12- 
mesh, $2.25 per 100 sq. ft.; poultry net- 
ting, galvanized before weaving, 40-10 per 
cent discount; galvanized after weaving, 
i? per cent discount. 


Game _ Traps.—Continued _ scarcity 
characterizes the situation. Some 
manufacturers are accepting orders 
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withstanding the many situations it has 
to meet, is in for a long period of pros- 
perity. People are buying goods, al- 
though the indulgence in luxuries is 
less noticeable, and at the same time 
putting something away in the bank. 

People who ought to know say that 
money is to be cheaper before long and 
that when it is there will be a wave 
of home building larger than anything 
ever before witnessed in New England. 
Home building means good hardware 
business from building hardware down 
to steel shovels for the furnace. Credit 
agencies all report an increase in fail- 
ures, but the New England hardware 
trade does not figure in these to any 
noticeable extent. As a matter of fact 
more retail hardware dealers are dis- 
counting bills to-day than ever before 
in the history of the jobbing trade, ac- 
cording to reports we receive. The 
number of retail establishments being 
carried by the jobbers is almost noth- 
ing. 

Automobile Accessories.—Prices for 
automobile accessories continue’ to 
change daily, and always upward. 
Among the more important things on 
which prices have advanced since last 
reports are A. C. plugs, the advance in 
this case being from 5 per cent to 10 
per cent. Klaxon horns have been ad- 
vanced in list price, and automobile tail 
lights are higher. That those retail 
hardware dealers, who have been push- 
ing their accessories departments, are 
meeting with success is shown by the 
volume of business transacted by them. 
In quite a few instances owners of 
sma]l hardware stores practically have 
to keep one man on the accessories de- 
partment all the time. In other cases, 
where one man did give his entire time 
to accessories, another has been added, 
owing to the pressure of business. It 
is becoming more and more evident 
each day that this branch of the aver- 
age retail hardware establishment will 
be one department to show a steady 
enlargement. 

Bicycle Horns.—The leading manu- 
facturers have made a slight advance 
in prices to offset the increased cost of 
production. 


Builders stocks 


Hardware.—Retail 
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conditionally, saying with extreme 
frankness that it is more than likely 
they are sold out for 1920. There will 
be a very marked shortage in traps 
this fall. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks, f.0o.b. 
Chicago: No. 0, Victor traps with chains, 
$1.71 per doz.; without chains, $1.34 per 
doz.; No. 1, Victor traps, with chains, $2.01 
per doz.; without chains, $1.52 per doz.: 
No. 14%, Victor traps, with chains, $3.05 
per doz.; without chains, $2.44 per doz.: 


No. 9, Oneida Jump traps, with chains, 
$2.37 per doz.; without chains, $1.75 per 
doz.; No. 1, Oneida Jump traps, with 


chains, $2.75 per doz. ; without chains, $2.12 
per doz.; No. 14%, Oneida Jump traps, with 
chains, $4.12 per doz.; without chains, 
$3.25 per doz.; No. 0, Newhouse traps, with 
chains, $4.75 per doz.; No. 1, $5.62 per 
doz. ; No. 1%, $8.50 per doz. 


of standard builders’ hardware are in 
fairly good condition, and have been 
since spring. It is difficult, however, to 
secure special specified goods from 
manufacurers because of the conges- 
tion of business going through plants, 
and the inefficiency of labor. During 
the spring there was a mild boom in 
home building in this section of the 
country, followed by a slump. Prices 
for several kinds of lumber recently 
have been materially reduced, and in- 
dications are that quotations in gen- 
eral will be lower before long. For 
that reason many retail hardware deal- 
ers anticipate a belated building boom, 
which will enable them to dispose of, 
at a profit, all builders’ hardware on 
hand. 


Fishing Tackle.—The fellow who is 
going fishing this summer, or fall, who 
has not invested in a steel rod will find 
that it will cost him more money than 
anticipated, for the leading manufac- 
turers of fishing tackle have advanced 
telescope rods about 331/3 per cent, 
and other steel rods approximately 50 
per cent. 

Hack Saw Frames.—Local quota- 
tions on hack saw frames have been 
marked up 331/3 per cent to offset a 
similar advance in manufacturers’ lists. 
The demand for frames is fully up to 
the expectations, and stocks here are 
none too plentiful. 

Knives.—Small manufacturers of 
butcher, slicing, kitchen, putty, shoe 
and table knives find their manufac- 
turing costs steadily increasing, not- 
withstanding all efforts to reduce them. 
Because of this fact some of them are 
accepting orders only when they can 
reserve the right, if it is found neces- 
sary, to advance prices at least 10 per 
cent above those at which business is 
accepted, when #oods are shipped from 
the factory. In addition, they have 
raised their prices and eliminate, in 
some instances, all discounts, selling on 
a net gross basis. Even with all these 
precautions the manufacturers are hav- 
ing some difficulty in keeping ahead of 
manufacturing costs, so rapidly do they 
increase. Some jobbers of cutlery ob- 
ject to this method of doing business, 
but under the circumstances it cannot 
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very well be helped. Such knives as 
mentioned are coming forward from the 
factory a little more freely, but not in 
sufficient quantities to keep pace with 
the demands made on jobbers. 


Milling Cutters—From all accounts 
it is difficult to get certain makes of 
milling cutters. The situation is such 
that people, who formerly specified cer- 
tain makes they have been using for 
years, are now willing to accept any- 
thing they can get, according to the 
jobbers. 

Nails.—Local jobbing quotations on 
cut nails have been advanced to an $8 
base to offset the recent advance in 
manufacturers’ lists. The wire nail pro- 
ducers, especially the American Steel 
& Wire Co., Worcester, Mass., are doing 
considerably better in the matter of 
shipments, and when making up a car 
are giving good assortments. Roofing 
nails, however, are exceptionally scarce, 
none having been received in this mar- 
ket, so far as can be learned, for many 
months. Coated nails, like wire nails, 
are arriving more frequently, but there 
still is a very large consumptive hole 
to be filled before stocks can possibly 
become anything like normal. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
nails, per keg, $6 to $10 base; 
nails, $5 per standard 100-lb. keg base; 
cut nails, $8 per keg base; galvanized nails, 
$11.75 per keg base. 

Horseshoes.—Leader, No. 5, 





Wire 
coated wire 


. 


Nos. 9, 10 and 11, $4.45; 
$5.90: No. 6, $5.25; No. 7, 
$4.85; Nos. 9, 10 and 11, $4.65. 

Pliers.—No let up is noted in the de- 
mand for pliers, and as most hardware 
firms, both retail and wholesale, have 
comparatively little stock on hand, the 
market holds extremely strong. Slip 
joint pliers, especially the better kinds, 
are noticeably scarce, notwithstanding 
the fact that manufacturers, who are 
buried with business, are making every 
effort to get goods into the hands of 
the jobbing trade. 

Kraeuter Goods.—Combination pliers, 52 
in., $12.20 per doz.; 6 in., $14.45; 8 in. 
$17.50; 10 in., $21.30. Side’ cutting pliers, 
4 in., $17.50 per doz.; 5 in., $18.50; 6% in. 


$20.15; 7 in., $23.80; 8 in., $26.45 Button’s 
pliers, 6% in., $12.10 per doz.; 8 in., $15.30; 


Crown, No. 
$5.05; No. 8, 


10 in., $18.50, Common flat nose and com- 
mon round nose pliers, 4 in., $11.10 per 
doz.: 4% in., $11.60; 5 in., $ 4 5% in., 





plie rs, 4% 
E lectricians’ pliers, 6 
Diagonal pliers, 5 in., 
$24.30; 6 in., $26.55. 


$12.80; 6 in., $14.05. 
in., $17.20 per doz. 
in., $25.55 per doz. 
$22.60; 5% in., 

Rules —No improvement in the sup- 
ply of tapes and rules is noticeable, 
the market having been short of popu- 
lar selling numbers for many months. 
The situation is such that jobbers are 
often obliged to borrow or buy from 
each other to fill out special orders. 
According to the manufacturers, the 
production situation is a little clearer 
than it has been, but is still in a very 
unsatisfactory position, not only be- 
cause of the difficulty in securing mate- 
but the disinclination of labor to 
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exert itself to a normal 
basis. 

Saws.—In speaking of the attitude of 
labor these days, a representative of 
one of the oldest and well-known saw 
manufacturers says that his company 
to-day is employing 4000 people, but 
that it is turning out less goods than it 
was when 2600 people were on the pay- 
roll. The manufacturers have had a 
great deal of trouble in securing steel, 
and for that reason they have not been 
able to keep up with orders booked. 
Unlike many lines, there are no can- 
cellations. As a matter of fact the 


production 


leading manufacturers of saws have 
sufficient business on their books to 
keep them going at capacity until 


April, 1921, if no business is accepted 
between now and then. 

Secrews.—The supply of government 
standard cap screws is smaller than it 
ever before has been within the mem- 
ory of the local jobbing trade. Most 
of the manufacturers have such a con- 
gestion of business on their books they 
are not accepting contracts for the next 
quarter unless absolutely obliged to. 
Notwithstanding the scarcity of both 
cap and set screws, those jobbers, who 
recently advanced prices, are consider- 
ing revising their lists to the previous 

There apparently are enough 
screws in the market to supply 
all requirements, due to the fact that 


basis. 


wood 
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$5.40 per Pn Is 
keg: No. 6, $5; No. 7, $4.80; No. 8, $4.60; Tials, 
#®ARS—CROW— Wire Gauge Jobbers’ and R. S-o 

— | Parr YY 
a a ae Cece Brace Drills for Wood..... 45% 
Pinch Bars, 10 to 40 Ib., EMERY—Tarkish— 

84@9%e Out a” market at present time. 

BELTING—LEATHER— DIOMNOEME. TBs 60 cede cc aueds 11? 


From No. 1 Oak Tanned Butts. 
Belting, Ex. Hvy., 18 o2...35% 


Belting, Heavy, 16 oz...... 40% 
Belting, Medium, 14% o2..40% 
Belting, Light, 13 os..... 50% 


Second Quality, Sides....55% 
Second Quality, Shoulders. .60% 
Cut Leather Lacing, Strictly 

1 


No. 
Leather Lacing Sides, per $q. 
ft. Raw Hide, No. 1 
sides 17 sq. ft. ‘and over...47¢ 
Cee 17 6. Biscccsvess 45¢ 
Rubber— 


-ompetition (Low Grade) 50&10% 


SNE wivodenedenns 40&10% 
ee GO onc cc nawwnese 35% 
BLOCKS—Tackle— 

Common wooden ........-- 15% 
WUE ph cadketasere<asewec 15% 
Bolts— 

Carriage, Machine, &c.— 


Common Carriage (cut thread): 
M% «x 6, and smaller. .40&10% 
Commen Carriage ( yams es : 


% «x 6, and smaller. +5% 

Larger or longer....... (+5% 
Phila. Eagle, $3.00 list... .60% 
Bolt Ends, H. P. Nuts 40% 
Machine (cut thread): 

% « 4 and smaller...... 50% 

Larger or longer........ 40% 


CHAIN—Proof Coil— 
American Coil; Straight Link: 
8/16, $18.00; %, $15.00; 5/16, 
$12.50; 11.00; 17/16, 
10.50; %, 10.25 ; %. $9.75; 
44. 99-50; %, $9.25; 1 In., 
DRESSING—Belt— 
Liquid im gal. cans gal..$3.00 
DRILL AND DRILL 
STOCKS— 


Twist, Bit Stock.......... 45% 
Twist, Taper and S sraighs 
Shand 


Cette weeeee eeeeeee ‘oO 


HAMMERS AND 


SLEDGES— 
B te & BD. cecscccscecccces 50% 
Over § BDeccccececccveses 59% 
OILERS— 
Steel, Copper Plated.. .50-10-5% 
Chace, Brass and Copper.. -10% 
Railroad, coppered........ 33% 
Chace, Zinc Plated........- a8 oy 
Railroad, brass ......+6+ 20&5 % 
PICKS AND preninates 77 
BONE on ccccsccccencsees 
Contractors’ Picks....... iéuce To 
ROPE— 


Eastern Retail Trade. Per Ib. 
Manila, % in diam. and ai vd 


Highest GrOEE ccccccee 31M%¢ 
Second Grade ...+.++e0+5 29¢ 
Hardware Grade .....+.. 25%¢ 


Sisal, % in. diam. and larger: 
Highest Grade ......++4++ 23¢ 
Seren Gres cccsccctese 20¢ 

Sisal, Hay, Hide and Bale Ropes, 
Medium and Coarse: 

First qualsty, 23%4¢; second 


Qualsty ..ccccccccccee 20% 
Sisal Faved, Medium Lath 
Yarns 
First quality ....sseeeees 23¢ 
Second QUBHEY wccccceces 20¢ 


Cotton Rope: 
Best 5/16-in. and larger, 
49@50¢ 

Medium, 6/16-in. and —_, 


@48¢ 
Third Gr., 5/16-in. and 
larger 45@4A¢ 
Jute: 
No. 1 “%-in. and up..... 19¢ 


No. 2, %-in. and up....17%¢ 


SAWS AND FRAMES— 
ack— 
Saws, 6 to 14 in. inc......35% 
Saws, Machine Blades, 
12 to 14 Gm....eeees 10&10% 


Saw Frames— 


Iron, adj., per dog....... $4.00 
Steel, ad., 8 to 12 in., per or. 


17. 
Steel adj., steel hdle., per Fy 


Adj. Pistol-Grip, per doz. $21.22 
SCREWS— 

Coach, Lag and Jack— 
Coach, Gimlet Point.....20&5% 
Jack Screws— 
Bipntard) BG isescceeusiees 15% 


Machine— 
Cut Thread Iron, 
Flat Head or Round Head, 
60&10% 
Fillister or Oval Round Head, 
50&10% 
Fillister or Oval Head .40&10% 
— aes Iron, F. Me 
. pee Nekggorees I% 
Fillister or Oval Head...80% 
Rolled ns Brass: 
eS kD 2 aes 50% 
Fillister *. Oval Head. 60% 


Set and Cap— 


Diet Blame, BVOM 6 civccsisas 40% 
Set (Steel) met advance over 
POM coccccsectoccocesse 25% 
Se. Be COP i ccvcacnees 60&5% 
Hex. H Mivunsteve neues 40 
Fillister Head Cap...... 45% 
Wood 
Flat Head, Iron....... 70&15 % 
Raound Head, Iron... .67'%2&15% 
Flat Head, Brass ..... 60&15% 
Round Head, Brass. .57%4&15% 
Flat Head, Bronze. £55&10&10% 
Round Head, Bronze 
324 &10&10% 


STOCKS, DIES AND 
TAPS— 


SON cccvcccccccceccesecece 10% 
Hand Taps, % to 1 in....45% 
=“ Taps, smaller than X ag 


M. ™s. Taper Taps, No. Z to 
13 Gi. GOs ccoccccccces &5% 
M. S. Taper Taps, pow wri t-4 


W ASHERS—Cast— 
Over Y%-inch, barrel lots, per.. 
100 Jb. $8.00 


Iron and Steel 


Per 100 Ib. 
Size bolt 5/16 % y% 
Washers $13.40 12.50 11.40 
11.20 11.10 
WRENCHES— 
Agricultural .....ccccces 3314 % 
Alligator or Crocodile..... 50% 
Drop Forged S.....ccece- 15% 
Stilison pattern........ 60&5% 
Genuine Walworth Stillson, 
METALS— ba 
in— 

Straits, pig........ acne 
re errr 58 @60e 
Copper— 

Lake Ingot ... daceeeneoeee 
ae ee 19%¢ 
GN at 46k ed eee eae 19\¢ 


Spelter and Sheet Zinc— 
Western spelter . -10 to 11¢ 
Sheet Zinc. No. 9 ‘base, cast 

14¢ to 15¢. 


Lead— 

American Pig. Per lb..9% to 10¢ 
De wenanueaues Per Ib.. 11@12¢ 
Solder 
% x % guaranteed .........38¢ 
MD i caccnwweecvanea.ws . .d5¢ 

PE. Cc nddeestutcaeteas 


3l¢ 

Prices of solder indicated by 

private brand vary according te 
composition. 


Babbitt Metal— 


Rest grade, per Ib.......... 90¢ 
Commercial grade, per Ib..... 50¢ 
Antimony— 

Asiatic, per Ib..... ..9@10¢ 
Aluminum— 


No. 1 Aluminum (guaranteed over 
99 per cent pure), low ingots for 
remelting, per Ib....35 R&e 
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the demand is a little below normal, 
according to jobbers. Any sudden and 
unexpected increase in buying, however, 






probably would result in an _ early 
clean-up of the usually active sizes. 
We quote from jobbers’ lists: Wood 
screws, flat head bright, 70 per cent dis- 
count; flat head blued, 70 and 5 per cent 
discount; round head blued, 67% per cent 
discount; flat head brass, 60 per cent dis- 
count; round head br 3,5 57% yer cent 
discount; flat head brass plated, 621% per 
cent discount; round head nickeled, 57% 
per cent discount; flat head galvanized, 5» 


per cent discount 

Coach screws, 20 per cent discount; set 
screws, 10 per cent discount and 25 per 
cent discount; cap screws, square and 
h+ xagon, list; also, 20 per cent discount; 
fillister, list plus 10 per cent discount; flat 
and round cap, list plus 25 per cent dis 
count; iron machine screws, flat and round 
head, 40 per cent discount; fillister, 30 per 
cent a’scount;: flat and round head brass, 


cent 


30 per cent discount; fillister, 25 per 
discount. 
Shovels.—Some of the manufactur- 


ers of steel shovels have notified the 
jobbing trade that prices will be ad- 
vanced within the near future. The 
manufacturers, only a short time ago, 
revised their prices, and since then 
have found that the increase was not 
sufficient to cover the higher manufac- 
turing costs. 

Springs.—One of the leading makes 
of door springs has been advanced 20 
per cent, and indications strongly point 
to a general upward revision in this 
class of merchandise. 

Vises.—The vise supply situation is 
considerably easier. Only a short time 


ago it was practically impossible to 
get a 4-in. stationary base, and set jaw 
vise. To-day, however, there is a good 
supply obtainable. Prices are reported 
as firm, but unchanged. 

We quote from jobbers’ stocks: Solid 
box vises, to dealers, net list; Columbia, 10 
per cent discount, 

Wire Goods.—A Worcester, Mass., 
manufacturer of hat, coat, firepail and 
clothes line hooks, garment hangers, 
sink brushes, kitchen rings, and this 
class of goods, has advanced prices on 
an average 10 per cent. 

Wrenches.—Local quotations on agri- 
cultural screw wrenches have been ad- 
vanced to 20 per cent discount. 
Wrenches of all kinds have grown stead- 
ily scarcer. Sometime ago jobbers were 
unable to dispose of many wrenches 
because certain interests were offering 
in the market stock purchased at ex- 
ceptionally low prices. For that rea- 
son the jobbers were slow in placing 
orders with the manufacturers, conse- 
quently, when the demand was suffi- 
cient to clean up the market, every- 
body found themselves suddenly out of 
stock. 


We quote from jobbers’ Stocks: Stilson 
ind Trimo pipe wrenches and parts, new 
list, 50 per cent discount; Coes knife 
wrenches, 6-in., $15 per doz.; 8-in., $18; 
10-in., $22; 12-in., $28; 15-in., $38; 18-in., 
$48; 21-in., $50; Coes key wrenches, 28-in., 
$18 each: 36-in., $38; 48-in., $84; 20 per 
cent discount: dropped forged wrenches, 
20 per cent discount; Westcotts’ wrenches, 
net list: agricultural wrenches, 25 per cent 


discount, 
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Office of HARDWARE 
Pittsburgh, il 6, 

‘EEMINGLY, much business is being 
‘7 lost by the hardware trade in this 
district because of the continued poor 
deliveries of the various lines, due to 
the shortage of cars and the low effi- 
ciency of railroad operation. Any im- 
provement which may have been ob- 
served recently in the movement from 
the steel mills has disappeared in the 
past week or ten days. Box cars are 
not available owing to the fact that the 
order sending such equipment into the 
grain-producing districts remains in ef- 
fect, while the order directing that all 
gondola cars be sent to the coal-pro- 
ducing districts means that such cars 
cannot be used for shipments except 
when the destination is in the direction 
of the coal fields. Aside from the sea- 
sonal lines, demand, both retail and 
jobbing, is reported as extremely brisk, 
but that sales are much _ restricted 
through inability of the dealers to se- 
cure shipments. 

An example of the low efficiency of 
the railroads is provided in the experi- 
ence of a jobber here who recently on 
the same day received two carloads of 
material from New England producers, 
one of which was started on April 6 
and the other one month later. Not 
only are there long and tedious delays 
in the arrivals of shipments by rail- 
roads, but consignees also are ham- 


pered by the uncertainties as to when 


goods will arrive and by the fact that 
cases where shipments have been tam- 
pered with in transit have been fairly 
frequent lately and some of the goods 
billed lacking on arrival. 

Although the demand in the seasonal 
lines, such as freezers, lawn mowers, 
farm and garden implements, screens, 
screen doors and netting, has dwindled 
considerably in the past few weeks, 
these articles are no easier to obtain 
now than during the height of the buy- 
ing. Possibly screen doors may be ex- 
cepted, for they have commanded such 
extremely high prices that they have 
not sold with quite the usual freedom 
and are available, though only at con- 
tinued high prices. Weather conditions 
are propitious for heavy demands for 
sporting goods of all sorts and also for 
automobile tires. 


Aluminum Ware.—Announcement has 
been made here of an advance of about 
10 per cent in the Wearever line of 
aluminum ware, effective immediately. 
Other manufacturers, except Landers, 
Frary & Clark, New Britain, Conn., 
had previously advanced. It is ex- 
pected this company eventually will 
follow the advance. 


Automobile Tire and Accessories.— 
Conditions are much as last reported, 
with the demand good and of a general 
character. Weather has been quite fa- 
vorable for autoing and crippled rail- 
road transportation situation has re- 
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sulted in extremely heavy use of 
motor trucks. These conditions find 
reflection in the demand for tires. Deal- 
ers are in fairly comfortable shape in 
the matter of stocks, though deliveries 
are not as good as they would be with 
better service than is being provided by 
the railroads. Demand for spark plugs 
still exceeds the supply, but no further 
change is observed in prices. 

Axes.—Demand continues consider- 
ably in excess of the supply and new 
orders are being taken only on a basis 
of prices at time of delivery. Dealers 
find it practically impossible to accu- 
mulate any stocks, as all current re- 
ceipts are absorbed by old _ orders. 
Prices are firm, but largely nominal as 
far as new sales are concerned. 

Builders’ Hardware.—The slump in 
building operations, due to the tight- 
ness of the money market on the one 
hand and the high cost of materials 
and the strike of the building trades, 
which still is unsettled, on the other, 
makes for extreme dullness in this class 
of goods. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—An early ad- 
vance is probable in prices of iron bars 
as a result of the recent increase of 
15 per cent granted skilled workmen 
at the annual conference in Atlantic 
City recently between the Western Bar 
Iron Association and the Amalgamated 
Association of Iron, Steel and Tin 
Workers. This increase will affect the 
costs of both union and_ non-union 
mills, for the reason that most of the 
latter base their wage scales on the 
average sales prices disclosed in the 
bi-monthly examination of sales books 
by the Amalgamated Association. New 
demands for bar iron are somewhat 
less numerous and insistent than re- 
cently, but makers have several weeks’ 
business in sight and not especially 
eager for additional orders. The mar- 
ket in steel bars is rather low, but this 
does not means a lack of demand, but 
rather that buyers realize the futility 
of trying to secure supplies under pres- 
ent railroad transportation conditions. 
Most of them are covered by contracts 
and know they will get deliveries when 
more normal railroad conditions are re- 
stored. Bar mill operations in this 
district are fairly good, but the bulk 
of production is being piled in the lack 
of adequate railroad facilities. Stocks 
at the Duquesne works of the Carnegie 
Steel Co., especially, are heavy, though 
in the past month fully 15,000 tons 
have been moved by motor truck to 
nearby points. 

Nuts, Bolts and Rivets.—One large 
maker here has yet to meet the recent 
advance in nuts and bolts announced by 
the Pittsburgh Screw & Bolt Co. and 
one other maker, but signs are that this 
company will advance, because of the 
active demand on the one hand and the 
continued difficulty in securing supplies 
of raw materials. Not only are rods 
and bars being delivered extremely 
slowly, but obtaining supplies of drawn 
wire is attended by real hardships. 
Shipments, except to nearby points by 
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motor truck, are extremely limited by 
reason of the poor car supply. 
lreezers.—Demands are lighter, as is 
the case in all seasonal lines, but this 
has produced no weakening in prices, as 
poor deliveries kept dealers behind all 
through the spring with their bookings 
ind they now are catching up, though 
unable to accumulate any stocks. 

Lawn Mowers.—This season’s re 
quirements largely have been covered 
and present demands are few. Atten- 
on now is directed toward prices for 
next year and makers who have put 
out new price lists have made advances 
averaging about 50 per cent over this 
year’s schedules. This season’s de- 
mands were so heavy that neither the 
jobbers nor retailers have stocks of any 
account. 

Sheets.—While operations of the 
sheet mills are comparatively full, run- 
ning above 80 per cent of capacity in 
the case of the American Sheet & Tin 
Plate Co., the shortage of cars is even 
more acute than it has been and de- 
liveries against orders are extremely 
limited. 


Tin Plate-—The car preference order 
recently issued by the Car Service Bu- 
reau of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for the movement of tin plate 
to the makers of perishable food con- 
tainers expired June 26. 

Wire Products.—While jobbers in the 


Pittsburgh district have the advantage 
of close proximity to the mills and are 
able to secure comparatively good sup- 
plies by motor trucks, demands upon 
them are of such huge proportions that 
they are unable to get ahead of their 
orders. Two makers in this district in 
the past week each declined more than 
7000 tons of business. One independent 
company with plants in the East and in 
western Pennsylvania is getting up to 
$4.50 base per keg for nails, $4 base 
for plain wire, $5.10 for staples, and 
$4.10 per count keg for coated nails. 
It is possible that some of the inde- 
pendent companies now quoting nails 
at $4 base per keg and wire at $3.50 
base per 100 lb. will seek higher prices, 
as they complain that these prices are 
showing little if any profit. Prices in 








carload and larger lots to jobbers 
follow: 

Wire nails, $3.25 to $4.50 base per keg 
galvanized, 1 in. and longer, including 
large-head barbed rooting nails, taking an 
advance over this price of $1.50 and shorter 
than 1 in., $2. Bright basic wire, $3 to 
$4 per 100-lb.; annealed fence wire, Nos. 
6 to 9, $3 to $4; galvanized wire $3.70 to 
$4.75: galvanized barbed wire and fence 
staples, $4.10 to $5.16; painted barbed wire 
£3.40 to $4.15; polished fence taples, $3.40 
to $4.50: cement-coated nails per count 
keg, $2.85 to $4.10 these prices being 
ubijiect to the usual advances for the 
maller trade, all f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight 
added to point of delivery, terms 60 days 
net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 days 


Discounts on woven-wire fencing are 60 
per cent off list for carload lots, 59 per cent 
for 100-rod lots. and 58 per cent for small 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh 
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HARDWARE 
Cincinnati, 
y JHILE there has been a slight fall- 

ing off in both the jobbing and re- 
tail hardware trade, during the 
month of June are well up to the aver- 
age of the preceding months of the 
year, and far ahead of the same month 
of last year. At least one jobber re- 
ports that June was one of the biggest 
months in the history of his house, and 
it would have far outstripped all others 
were it not for the shortage of goods 
caused by the transportation tie-up. 
Taken as a whole, however, the month 
of June was not so brisk as expected, 
and a further falling off is expected 
during the month of July. 


sales 


Price changes are being received with 
less frequency, and jobbers are hoping 
that the peak has been reached. How- 
ever, they do not look for lower prices 
for some time. Bolt and nut manufac- 
turers have advanced their prices for 
third quarter shipment approximately 
10 per cent, but local jobbers say that 
this will not affect their prices, as they 
have their needs contracted for for the 
full year. One manufacturer of sash 
cord has announced that price of his 
line will be reduced about 5c. a Ib. in 
order to bring it more on a level with 
prices of other manufacturers. Local 
jobbers have not been handling this 

ne on account of the high price, but 

ill now take it up again. 

Retailers report business brisk in re- 


frigerators, freezers, oil stoves, alum- 
inum ware and wire cloth. Screen 
doors and windows have been in good 
demand, as have also lawn mowers and 
rollers. There is a marked scarcity of 
steel goods, particularly shovels, and 
shoe findings are also reported to be 
hard to get. Jobbers state that the in- 
formation they receive from leather 
manufacturers is that lower prices can- 
not be expected this year. 

Automobile accessories, with the ex- 
ception of tires, are quiet, and the lack 
of building has kept the demand for 
builders’ hardware down to a _ very 
small item. Wire goods for fall deliv- 
ery are active, and jobbers are making 
every effort to have their stocks in 


. shape to meet it. 


Alarm Clocks. — Manufacturers of 
alarm clocks, according to local job- 
bers, are in some cases six months be- 
hind in deliveries. The explanation is 
that since the war began the importa- 
tion of alarm clocks into this country 
has practically ceased, and the produc- 
tion of domestic manufacturers is not 
great enough to absorb the demand. 
Another angle to the shortage of clocks 
is that it requires some time to train 
mechanics in this work, all of which 
makes for present lower production. 
Prices on alarm clocks have not been 
advanced ‘by local jobbers, and rumors 
of an impending advance are not taken 
seriously. 

Axes.—Jobbers 


report having taken 
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quite a few orders for axes during the 
past fortnight, and dealers are advised 
to buy as early as possible, as a short- 
age is predicted. Prices show no 
change. 

3% to 4% lb. single bitted handled 
axes are quoted at $22.75 per doz. 

Aluminum Ware.—Deaiers report a 
fine month’s trade in aluminum ware, 
and retailer ascribes this to the 
number of June weddings taking place 
and the desire of the friends of the 
parties to give presents that would at 
once be useful and ornamental. Jobbers’ 
stocks are in fairly good shape, and 
prices are well maintained, despite the 
fact that many of the department stores 





one 


are making specials of this class of 
goods. 
Automobile Accessories. — With the 


exception of tires, dullness prevails in 
this line, but improvement is expected 
now that the touring season is about to 
begin in full swing. Settlement of the 
strike of automobile mechanics now pre- 
vailing also would be a big stimulus to 
business in this line. Motor car finishes 
are still in fair demand, and tire car- 
riers have been more sought after dur- 
ing the past week. As a general thing, 
however, accessories are quiet. 

Barbed Wire. — Activity in all wire 
goods continues. Local jobbers report 
that barbed wire and fence that should 
have been in for the spring trade is 
only now arriving, but retailers who 
have taken orders for these items from 
farmers are anxious to secure deliv- 
eries. Inquiries are pouring in for wire 
fence for fall trade, and jobbers are 
making every effort to have mills ex- 





pedite deliveries. Prices show no 
change. 
Jobbers quote 6-in 2-pt. t wire, 
; per spool 4-pt 1. 2 ! wire 
$4.65; 4-pt., $4.95 


Builders’ Hardware.—This line is not 
moving. The curtailment of building 
operations, due to high prices, has prac- 
tically ~-killed interest. Recent an- 
nouncements from the West of a drop 
in lumber prices has given encourage- 
ment to jobbers, and they are endeav- 
oring to get their stocks in such shape 
to meet a big demand for builders’ 
hardware. This is expected to develop 
probably this fall, but most certainly 
next spring, and with the present poor 
deliveries being made by manufactur- 
ers, they are placing orders early in 
order not to be caught short. 

Carbon Drills.—The demand for car- 
bon drills is reported as fair, and stocks 
in good shape. No changes in prices 
are noted, and jobbers are still quoting 
35 and 10 per cent off list. 

Files.—The demand for files continues 
good, despite the fact that a large num- 
ber of men in the metal working trades 


are out on strike. Jobbers’ stocks are 
in good shape, and no difficulty is ex- 
perienced in getting shipments from 


manufacturers. 


Jobbers quote all makes of files at 45 
and 5 per cent off list 

Freezers.—Retailers report a heavy 
demand for ice cream freezers. The 


season for this class of goods is prac- 
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tically over so far as jobbers are con- 
cerned, and deliveries from manufac- 
turers are so far behind that some job- 
bers have already placed theirs for 
next year. 

Fly Traps and Swatters.—Retailers 
report sales good. Prices are unchanged 
from those quoted last week. 


Eaves Trough and Conductor Pipe.— 
No improvement is noted in the deliv- 
eries of these items, and an actual 
shortage exists. Prices are the same 
as ruling for the past month, and job- 
bers are quoting from badly depleted 
stocks: 

Eaves trough, 29-in. lap joint, 5 in., $9.50 
per 100 ft.; 29-gauge 3-in. corrugated con- 
ductor pipe, $9.50 per 100 ft. 

Glass.—The new working period in 
glass factories commences the first 
week in July, and local jobbers are 
hopeful that an improvement in deliv- 
eries will be the result. At the present 
time jobbers are helping each other out 
to the best of their ability, and stocks 
as a consequence are pretty badly shot. 
Prices, however, have not been affected 
by the shortage, and are still quoted: 


Single strength A, 77 per cent off list; 
double strength A, 79 per cent off list. 
Commercial putty in 100-lb. kegs is quoted 
at 5%4c. Ib. 

Galvanized Ware.—Acute shortage 


prevails in galvanized ware, and with 
prospects of a shutdown of sheet mills 
a famine is threatened. Prices are, 
however, unchanged from those which 
have prevailed for some weeks, and 
some jobbers are hopeful that they 
will not go any higher. All signs, how- 
ever, they admit, point to advances be- 
ing made. 


Jobbers are now quoting: Galvanized 
pails, 10-qt., $4.45 per doz.; 12-qt., $4.90 
per doz.; 14-qt., $5.45 per doz.; 16-qt., 
$6.65. Galvanized tubs, No. 0, $10.25 per 
doz.:;: No. 1, $12.60; No. 2, $14.25; No. 3, 
$16.60. 


Lawn Mowers.—Retail dealers report 
sales of lawn mowers and rollers as 
heavy, and stocks are dwindling to the 
vanishing point, with no prospects of 
replenishment. Only a few of the 
smaller and cheaper grades remain in 
jobbers’ stocks, and these are expected 
to be moved out before the season is 
over. 


Machine Bolts, Nuts and Screws.— 
Further advance of approximately 10 
per cent have been made by some man- 
ufacturers for third quarter shipment. 
Local jobbers, however, have _ practi- 
cally all their bolts and nuts contracted 
for during the balance of the year, and 
this advance will not affect them. There 
is an extreme shortage of smaller sized 
bolts and nuts, and practically none 
are being received from the makers. 
Larger sizes are to be had in good 
quantities. Some makers in the north- 
ern part of Ohio advise that owing to 
the difficulty in securing materials, 
they are unable to quote for third quar- 
ter, but may be able to secure sufficient 
stock to enable them to make deliver- 
ies about the first of the year. The 
first discount on screws has been re- 
duced about 5 per cent by some mak- 
ers, but jobbers are still quoting: 


Machine bolts, all 
cent off list. Carriage 


and 5 
all 


sizes, 15 
bolts, 


per 
sizes, 10 


and 5 per cent off. Stove bolts, 50, 10 and 
10 off. Semi-finished nuts, larger sizes, 
30 and 10 per cent off; smaller sizes, 35 
and 10 per cent off. Lag screws, 30 and 10 
per cent off. Wood screws, 76 and 20 off. 


Paints and Oils.—Retail dealers 
handling paints report business as 
brisk, and paint mianufacturers have 
sufficient orders on their books to keep 
them running for many months. Prices 
are firm, and unchanged from those 
prevailing for some weeks past. There 
is'also a fair demand for linseed oil 
and turpentine, and prices on these 
items, which were expected to show a 
decline, remain at the same level as 
previously prevailing. 

Linseed oil at $2.15 per gal.; turpentine 
at $2.40 and white and red lead at lé6e. 
per lb. are the prevailing quotations. 

Rivets.—The demand for the smaller 
sized rivets continues strong, and in- 
creasing difficulty is being experienced 
in taking care of it. The new list on 
rivets is being adhered to in some 
cases. Jobbers’ discounts remain un- 
changed, however, the prevailing dis- 
counts on all sizes being 30 and 5 per 
cent off list. 

Sash Cord and Sash Weights.—At 
least one manufacturer has_ reduced 
his price about 6c. a lb., but as very 
little of this cord was handled by local 
jobbers, this will have no effect on 
their prices. Sash cord is still quoted 
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at 90c. per lb. and sash weights at 
$4.25 per 100 lb. 

Wire .Cloth.—The demand is excep- 
tionally heavy, and jobbers’ stocks are 
completely exhausted. One jobber re- 
ports that he would be able to dispose 
of a carload of netting by simply 
whispering over the ’phone that he had 
it in stock. 

Black painted wire cloth, 12-mesh, is 
quoted by jobbers at $2.50 per 100 sq. ft. 

Wire Nails.—According to one job- 
ber, the edge has been worn off the 
demand for nails. The retailers are 
still clamoring for them, however, in 
an endeavor to build up a stock for fall 
requirements. Jobbers are not hope- 
ful of much improvement in the sit- 
uation, as they state that mills are re- 
ceiving in the neighborhood of $1.50 
per keg for nails for export over the 
domestic price and that it is only hu- 
man nature to cater to the highest bid- 
der. With an early improvement in 
the railroad situation, however, better 
shipments may be expected, as some 
mills are reported to have many cars 
of nails ready for shipment, and these 
only await cars to load them in. Prices 
remain unchanged, the usual quotation 
of jobbers being $4.75 per keg base, 
though in some cases nails are being 
sold as high as $6 to $7. 


TWIN CITIES 


St. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 


June 29th, 1920. 


(3 ENERAL retail hardware business 

is very active, although there 
seems to be a slight slowing up in job- 
bers’ sales, according to their reports. 
However, retail hardware sales gener- 
ally slow up in July and August and 
this probably accounts for the slowing 
up in jobbers’ sales at this time. 

There seems to be more of a tend- 
ency on the part of the public to “shop” 
and check up prices, which is a good 
indication of return to better business 
conditions, and will no doubt have a 
tendency to hold price advances in 
check. 

Because of the urgent need for build- 
ings, especially homes, contractors and 
architects both agree that if labor con- 
ditions could be stabilized so that esti- 
mates could be made accurately, con- 
struction work would increase rapidly. 
It, of course, is impossible to get the 
average individual to build a home 
without knowing definitely what it will 
cost. 


With the one exception of solder, 
there has been no decline in the local 
market. Bolts and sheets have ad- 


vanced in price. 

Auto Accessories.—Sales of auto ac- 
cessories and necessities are very good, 
as is natural at this time of the year. 
One reason for this is also due to the 
fact that while there is a general short- 
age of hardware items, there is no ac- 
tual shortage of auto accessories, con- 
sequently practically all orders can be 
filled. 


Chains.—Sales on the tire chains 
have been above the average for this 
season of the year. No price changes. 

We 314%, Weed, $3.35 pair in 
dozen 

Spark Plugs.—Sales remain active 
and supply is plentiful of practically all 
makes. No price changes reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
in lots of less than 100: Champion X, 59c. 
each: A. C. Cleo, 4e.: A. C. Titan, Sec. 
each; Mosler Superior, %-in., 2c. % 
Vesuvius, 60c. each. 

Tires.—Sales of tires continue very 
active. Stocks are in good condition 
and ample to meet the demands. Sev- 
eral brands new to this section of the 


quote 30 x 


lots. 


country are appearing on the local 
market. 
Builders’ Hardware.—The _ strikes 


previously reported are still hampering 
the building trade, but there are signs 
of gradual improvement. The city of 
Minneapolis has decided to go ahead 
with some of the school buildings and 
this is helping to revise interest in 
building. 

Bolts.—Stocks of bolts are getting in 
very bad shape, many sizes being en- 
tirely off the market. This shortage 
is being felt severely by local manu- 
facturers using this commodity. There 
has been a further advance in price. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Small carriage bolts, 10 per cent; large 
carriage bolts, 5 per cent; small machine 
bolts, 20 per cent; large machine bolts, 10 
per cent; stove bolts, 50-5 per cent; lag 
serews, 30 per cent; plow bolts, 20 per 
cent. 


Screen Doors and Windows.—Sales 
are dropping off in this line as the sea- 
son advances. 
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We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Common 2.8 x 6.8 screen doors, $29.40 per 


doz.; fancy 2.8 x 6.8 screen doors, $44,20 
per doz.; Sherwood adjustable 24-in. win- 


dow screens, $9 per doz.; Wabash, exten- 
sion, 24-in. window screens, $7.70 per doz. 


Eaves Trough, Conductor Pipe, and 
Elbows.—Sales are slowing up as is 
natural at this season. Stocks are 
badly broken. No price changes re- 
ported. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Eaves trough, 28 ga., 5-in. lap joint, single 
bead, $9.50 per 100 ft.; conductor pipe, 28 
ga., corrugated, 3-in., $9 per 100 ft.; 
elbows, 3-in. corrugated, $2.16 per doz. 


Files.—Sales are very active. Job- 
bers’ stocks are becoming broken and 
shipments from’ factories are slower 
than ever. No price changes reported. 


We quote from jobbers’ stocks: 
Nicholson files, 45-5 per cent; Riverside 
and Arcade brands, 50-10 per cent. 


Freezers.—Sales of freezers are not 
as active in a retail way as could be de- 
sired, although jobbers report their 
stocks practically cleaned up. No price 
change since last report. 

W quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
White Mountain, 4-qt. ice cream freezers, 
$1.95 each; White Mountain, 8-qt. ice cream 
freezers, $8.10 each. 

Galvanized Ware.—Shortage in this 
line still exists with no immediate pros- 
pect of improvement. In fact, as steel 
mills usually close down during part 
of July, the situation will no doubt be 
more serious than at present in all steel 


local 








lines. No price changes reported. 
We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard No. 1 galvanized tubs, $12.90 per 
doz.; standard No. 2, $14.50 per doz.; 
standard No. 8, $16.90 per doz.; heavy No 
1 galvanized tubs, $21.50 per doz.; heavy 
No. 2, $22 per doz.; heavy No. 3, $23.50 
per doz.; standard 10-qt. galvanized pails 
$4.50 per doz.; standard 12-qt., $4.95 per 
doz.; standard 14-qt., $5.60 per doz.; 
standard 16-qt. stock, $8.50 per doz.; stand- 


ard 18-qt. stock, $9.80 per doz. 

Glass and Putty—Demand remains 
active for this late in the season. No 
price changes reported. 

We quote from 


76 per cent and 
lists Putty 


local jobbers’ stocks: 
78 per cent from standard 
5c. per Ib. 
Hose.—Shortage of better grades of 
garden hose continues, but the most 
urgent demands for this season has 
been taken care of. No price changes 






reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Best grade moulded hose, %-in., at 17%c 
per ft.; %-in., at 18¢c. per ft.; medium 
grade mould d, 5g-in., 14c. per ft.; %-in., 
lic. per ft.; Competition 3-ply hose, %-in., 
l0c, per ft.; %-in., 12c. per ft. 


Lawn Mowers.—Demand for lawn 
mowers is falling off as the season ad- 
vances. Jobbers’ and retailers’ stocks 
are practically all cleaned up. No 
price changes have been made. 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Philad Iphia, styles C and E., also style K, 


«9 per cent; Philadelphia, style A, 20 per 
cent; Riverside ball bearing, 16 in., $7.40 
each, net 


Nails.—Shortage of nails is as acute 
as ever, with no prospect of immediate 
relief. While some of the independent 
mills have raised their price to $4.56 
Pittsburgh base, there has been no 
change in local jobbers’ prices. 

We quote from ‘local jobbers’ stocks: 
Standard wire nails, $4.45 per keg base: 
coated wire nails, $5.50 to $6 per keg base. 

’aper.—The scarcity iu the building 
paper line still continues with no im- 
mediate prospect of betterment. Prices 
quoted by jobbers remain as follows: 


We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Barret’s No. 2 tarred felt, $5.05 per cwt.; 
Barret’s threaded felt, 500-ft. rolls, $2.49 
per roll; Slater’s felt, $1.68 per roll; No. 
20 red rosin, 97c. per roll; No. 25 red rosin, 
$1.20 per roll; No. 30 red rosin, $1.45 per 
roll. 

Rope.—Sales on rope remain steady, 
with price remaining same as last. No 
shortage has developed in. this line as 
yet. 

We quote from local 
Columbian manila rope at 
Columbian sisal at 20c. lb. 


Sandpaper.—There is 


stocks: 
base; 


jobbers’ 
29c. Ib. 
base. 


no improve- 


ment in the shortage of sandpaper. 
Mills are several weeks behind. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Best grade, No. 1, per ream, $7.20; second 


grade, No. 1, per ream, $6.50. 
Sash Cord.—Demand for sash cord 


still continues, with shipments from 
factories being made very slowly. 
Prices as last. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Solid cotton sash cord No. 8, $1.17 per 
lb.; cheaper grade sash cord, 88c. per Ib 

Sash Weights.—Because of demand 


for other castings and the high prices 
it is necessary to pay both for scrap 
and pig iron, foundries are very slow 
in filling orders for sash weights. In 
spite of this condition prices show no 
material change. We quote from job- 


bers’ stocks, $4 per ecwt. in regular 
sizes. 
Screws.—Shortage of stocks of 





screws gradually becoming more acute. 
No improvement in mill shipments is 
noticeable. Jobbers’ stocks are badly 
broken. This is especially true of ma- 
chine screws in both the round and flat 
head. The shortage of machine screws 
is reaching a point where it is seri- 


ously hampering manufacturers who 
use machine screws in their work. No 
recent price changes reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Flat-head bright screws, 70 per cent; 
round head blued screws, 65 per cent; flat- 
head japanned screws, 60 per cent: flat- 


head brass screws, 55 per cent: round head 


brass screws, 55 per cent: iron machine 
screws, 60 per cent; brass machine screws, 
1? per cent. 


Solder.—There has been another drop 
in the price of solder. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Half and half solder, 36%4c. per Ib. 

Steel Sheets.—There is an extreme 
shortage in steel sheets in practically 
all gages and sizes. There has been a 


recent slight advance from jobbers’ 
stocks. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Black sheets at $9.50 base, and galvanized 
sheets at $11 base. 


Tacks.—Sales are on a par with pre- 
vious months. Supplies in hands of 
jobbers not as complete. No price 
change reported. 


Tin Plate.—The local stocks are very 


low, with no immediate prospect of 
betterment. Prices are steady as last 
quoted. 


Washers.—Sales are at normal and 
prices remain the same as last re- 
ported. 

Wheelbarrows.—Demand is fair, with 
a shortage of siocks in hands of job- 
bers. No price change reported. 


We from 
Fully bolted, wood tray, 
tubular steel, $9.15 each; 
$81 per doz., or $7 each. 


stocks: 
doz. ; 
wood, 


local jobbers’ 
$56 per 


garden, 


quote 
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Wire Cloth—Jobbers’ stocks are 
very badly broken. It is impossible 
to obtain widths over 48 in. in the Twin 
City. As the height of the season is 
over jobbers are, of course, pleased to 
get their stocks cleaned up so well. 
No price changes reported. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks: 
Black, 12 x 12 mesh, $2.50 per 100 sq. ft.; 
galvanized, 12 x 12 mesh, $3 per 100 sq. ft. 

Wire.—As previously reported there 
is practically no wire on the local mar- 
kets. Such shipments as are received 
are immediately absorbed. 

We quote from 
Black annealed wire, $4.20 per 
vanized annealed wire, $4.90 
painted cattle wire, 80-rod spools, $3.73 
per spool; galvanized cattle wire, 80-rod 
spools, $4.28 per spool; painted hog wire, 


stocks: 
ewt.; gal- 
per cwt.; 


local jobbers’ 


S0-rod spools, $4 per spool; galvanized 
hog wire, 80-rod spools, $4.57 per spool. 
New York Cutlery Market 


Office of HARDWARE AGE, 
New York, July 2, 1920 
6 bees cutlery market in and around 
New York is fairly active. Prices 
still show an upward tendency which is 
attributed to several causes, from the 
transportation difficulties to the labor 
situation. As a matter of fact, manu- 
facturers have been greatly handicapped 
in getting raw materials by the freight 
congestion and by the inability of the 
steel mills to give them adequate quan- 
tities of quality cutlery steel. 

Local stocks of cutlery are not heavy, 
but seem to be ample to take care of 
present requirements. There isa short- 
age of pocket knives in many places 
and it is expected by many jobbers that 
there will be untold trouble this fall 
getting pocket knives and carvers for 
the Christmas trade. As a result some 
of the jobbers are advising their: cus- 
tomers to order early if they expect to 
get any goods for the holiday season. 

Most of the buying now that retail- 
ers report is for all sorts of items that 
a man cah take away with him on his 
vacation, from pocket knives to razors 
and table cutlery. 

The American Cutlery Bureau of In- 
formation, in a recent report, states that 
cutlery makers in England, France and 
Germany, as well as the United States, 
“begin to wonder how they can con- 
tinue making pocket and table knives 
without the aid of celluloid handles. 
The present scarcity is not confined 
only to celluloid,” the report states, “but 
extends over the whole range of handle 
materials. -’ To help the situation 
and prevent a further d:pletion of the 
very low stocks. France has prohibited 
the exportation of all handle materials 
without special license. 

There is a good deal of German cut- 
lery here in the East and reports from 
the West and North indicate that a 
good deal of cheap Japanese and Eng- 
lish cutlery is crossing the Canadian 
border, and because of the low rate of 
exchange is being sold very cheaply. 

Price quotations are as follows: 

Pocket Knives—The demand for 
both jack and pen knives continues 
very active. Jobbers report that they 
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cannot get enough goods to even par- 
tially meet the local demand. Fac- 
tories are reported far behind on their 
regular production schedules. 


: ; American 2-bladed jack knife, 
2%4-in. length, stag handles, brass lined, 
electro silver shield, 2 steel bolsters, no 
cap, $11.50 per doz., with a discount of 5 
per cent for dozen lots or more. American 
jack knife, 3% in. long, stag handle, elec- 
tro and shield, brass lined, 


silver bolsters 
1 pen blade and 1 large clip, polished blade, 


Standard 


$12.50 per doz., 5 per cent discount box 
10ts. 

Boy Scout Knives.—Standard pattern stag 
handles, brass lined, electro silver shield 
and shackle, contains punch, can opener, 


cap lifter, screw driver and 1 large polished 
blade, 3% in. long $19 per doz., with a dis- 
count of 5 per cent for box lots. 


Pen Knives.—Pearl handle, 2-bladed pen 


knife, 3% in. long, German silver shield, 
brass lined, $22 per doz. Pearl handle 
4-bladed pen knife, German. silver tips, 
brass lined, German silver shield, 1 large 
hlade, 2 smalJl pen blades, 1 nail file, $39 


ver doz.: 5 per cent discount for box lots. 


Butcher and Kitchen Knives.—The 
demand for both of these is very good 
and jobbers are said to be behind on 
orders. Advances are noted herewith. 


Butcher Knives.—Crucible steel blade, 
extra finish. cocoabola handle, 3 brass rivets 
in handle, 6-in., $4.60 per doz.; 7-in., $5.75 
per doz.; 8-in., "$6.90 per doz. High "grade 
steel blades, scale tang. beech handle, 6-in. 
$3.16 per doz.: 7-in., $4.02 per doz.; 8- in., 
$4.60 per doz.; ‘O4n., $8.15 per doz. 


Kitchen Knives.—Tempered steel blades, 


full polished, assorted styles, with enam- 
eled handles. $1.05 per doz. Forged steel 
blades. assorted styles. ehonized handles 
$1.30 ner doz Crucible steel blades. 3% 
in., assorted cocohbolo, hoxwood and ebony 
handles, brass rivets and burrs, $2.90 per 


doz. 
Scissors and Shears.—Interest is es- 


Paint Material Prices as Quoted in New York—July 8 


sentially firm in this line, but there is 
also a keenly felt shortage in many 
items. Cuticle scissors and small em- 
broidery scissors are especially in de- 
mand and hard to get. 


Trimmers. 
$11.58 per doz.: 
$22.37 per doz. 


Japanned handles,  6-in., 
8-in., $14.53 per doz.; 10-in., 
Nickel-plated trimmers, No. 
136, 6-in., $18.58 per doz.: No. 138, 8-in.. 
$17.16 per doz.; No. 130. 10-in., $26.63 per 
doz. Less 5 per cent box lots. 

Manicure Scissors.—No. 573%, 
doz.; No. 574%, $18.15 per doz. 

Nail Scissors.—No. 663%, $17.20 per doz. 

Ladies’ Oval Pattern Scissors. —Three-in. 
$11.17 per doz.; 5-in., $13.17 per doz.; 6-in. 
$14.63 per doz. 


Flat Pattern Ladies’ Scissors.—Five-in., 
$12.63 per doz.; 6-in., $13 


3.58 per doz. 
Pocket Scissors.—Three and one-half in., 
$12.10 per doz.; 6-in., $12.63 per doz, 
Razors.—5% square point, double 
shoulder, half hollow ground, $16.50 per 
doz.; % square point, double shoulder, 
highly polished. black handle, half hol- 
low ground, $28.60 per doz.; % round 
point blade, special hollow ground, 
double shoulder, fancy etched celluloid 
handles, $39.60 per doz. 


Safety Razors.—Gillette safety razor 
blades are 75 cents per doz. Sets in 
Morocco leather cases, $5 less 25 per 
cent. Nickel plates, case sets, $5.50 
less 25. Pocket edition, $5 less 25. 

Auto-strop safety razors, $5 less 25. 
Set of six blades, $6 per doz sets less 
25. Set of 12 blades, $12 per doz sets. 

Durham-Duplex Domino, $9 per doz 
sets; blades, 3 in set, $3.60 less 25. 


vo 


$17.20 per 
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Gem, $8.40 per doz. sets. Blades 
$4.20 per doz sets. 
Ever Ready, $8.40 per doz.; blades, 


$3.36 doz sets. 


Boston Paint Market 


of HARDWARE AGE, 
Boston, July 3, 1920 

Local wholesale paint houses and 
some of the hardware jobbers are 
beginning to get cancellations from re- 
tail dealers on mixed paint orders. 
Opinions as to the causes for such can- 
cellations are mixed. Some Boston in- 
terests are inclined to believe they are 
due to expectations that prices for 
mixed paints are to be lower. Such a 
belief might be based on the recent 
tendency of linseed oil and turpentine 
prices. Others are inclined to the opin- 
ion that retail dealers, because of the 
attitude of banks in the matter of 
loans, perhaps think it best not to 
carry increased stocks of any class of 
merchandise and especially paint, which 
runs up into large figures these days, 
and therefore have canceled standing 
orders. This cancellation is not of 
serious proportions, by any means, but 
the fact that it is in practice is signifi- 
cant, especially as it comes at a time 
when the large distributors of mixed 
paints are beginning to secure fairly 
regular shipments from the manufac- 
turers. 


Office 
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In cross current to cancellations 
there is noted an increased demand for 
mixed paint and, in fact, everything 
handled by paint houses. The larger 
demand is due entirely to more season- 
able weather, which has permitted a 
very large number of people to paint 
houses, fences, etc. So-called labor 
has made much money during the past 
few years and has money in the bank. 
The housing proposition has been and 
is a serious one in this section of the 
country and the constant fear of in- 
creased rents has driven many _ into 
purchasing homes Having become 
owners of homes, these people, in a 
majority of instances, are anxious to 
improve the looks of their properties 
and the best way to dv this has been 
via the paint pot line. The consump- 
tion of paint through this source has 
been sufficient to more than offset the 
loss through the lack of new construc- 
tion, consequently it is practically an 
assured fact that more house covering 
material will be consumed in New 
England this season than has been the 
case in several years. 

The pest week has witnessed but one 
important change in prices—that of 
turpentine, the general value level ap- 
parently having reached a temporary 
resting place. The anticipated advance 
in paint brushes has not materialized, 
but people who ought to know main- 
tain it is coming, and soon. Nothing 
of special interest has happened in the 
market for dry colors. Whiting is be- 
ing imported in slowly but steadily in- 
creasing amounts, and according to 
some local interests this fact should be 
reflected sooner or later in market 
values on wall finishes. The market 
for all kinds of glue maintains a very 
strong undertone. 

Lead.—Local receipts of lead have 
materially increased since last reports 
so that the scarcity that existed in 
several spots has been relieved. One 
paint authority feels that if we are to 
have a revision in paint market values, 
those on lead will be among the first 
in which it will be noted. This opinion 
appears to be based largely on the law 
of supply and demand for pig lead. 

Jobbing quotations on 25 


914 


lead, in 


and 50 and 100-lb. kegs, follow (figures in 
cents) 

12% lb. 25-50 Ib. 100 Ib. 
White, oil........ 16 15% 15% 
WRG, GPUs boo cee 16 15% 15% 
Se Ree 16% 16% 16 
Red, dry.......... 16 15% 15% 


Oils, Ete.—The market for turpen- 
tine continues to decline, it being 2c 
lower than it was a week ago, and 
approximately 40c. per gallon cheaper 
than it was a month ago. In barrel 
lots it is quoted at $1.82 per gal., in 10- 
gal. lots at $1.92, in 5-gal. lots at 
$1.97, and in 1-gal. lots at $2.02. Lin- 
seed oil has held steady on a basis of 


$1.72 per gal. in barrel lots. In 1-gal. 
lower than it was a week ago, and 

Local jobbers’ prices on oils, ete., per 
gallon, follow 

Oils: Alcohol, ete.: 
Castor $2.30 Denatured ...... $1.11 
Cylinder « 08O WORE cccccce nominal 
Lard . 2.00 Gasoline ..... .37-.40 
eed 1.72 Benzine ..... .37-.40 
Neatsfoot 1.85 Turpentine 1.82 


Twin Cities Paint Market 


ST. PAUL AND MINNEAPOLIS, 

June 29, 1920 
Retail sales of paints have been 
exceptionally large considering the 


lateness of the season. Prices have re- 
mained firm. 

We quote from local jobbers’ 
House paint Ist grade, $4 per gal.; 
paint 2d grade, $2.60 per gal. 

White Lead.—Sales are active in this 
line, although there is more demand for 
ready mixed paints. 

We quote 
per cwt in 


stocks: 


house 


from jobbers’ 
100-lb. kegs 


Turpentine.—Sales are fairly active 
on this item. Stocks are now in good 


stocks $15.61 


shape. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
$2.08 in barrel lots. 

Linseed Oil.—Sales are very active. 
Prices remain same as last quoted. 
Stocks are in good condition. 

We quote from local jobbers’ stocks 
Raw oil, $1.85 per gal. Boiled oil, $1.87 per 
gal. 


Denatured Alcohol.—There has been 
a slight recession in price since last 
reported. 

We quote from local 
$1.05 per gal. in barrel 


jobbers’ stocks 


lots 


Accessories for Tourists 
years ago 


‘N HREE the Henry 
Heick Hardware 


Company, 
Louisville, Ky., began to have 
a few calls for various automobile 
accessories. They handled at that 
time paints and tools used by au 
toists and garagemen and these cu 
tomers frequently asked for acce 
sories which the company did mn 
have. Customers bound on tours o 
outings came for lunch kits, picni 
goods, thermos botiles and similar 
articles and inquired for auto parts 
which it did not handle. So the 
Henry Heick Hardware Company be- 
gan to look around and, among other 
things, noticed three things. First, 
the steadily increasing number of 
automobiles on the. streets; second, 
that a great many of the firm’s reg- 


ular customers were automobile 
owners, garagemen and mechanics, 
and business houses’ operating 


trucks; third, that many, a!most a 
majority, of the accessory stores 
were small houses with little back- 
ing. 

The conclusion was finally reached 
that the hardware store is the logi- 
cal distributor of automobile acces- 
sories. After looking over the 
ground and analyzing the situation, 
$6,000 was invested in a modest 
stock and the exneriment began. Ad- 
vertisements appeared in the local 
newspapers announcing the new 
line. Sections of the regular space 
carried by the company were de- 
voted to pushing some item in the 
accessory denvartment and frequently 
ads of that department alone ap- 
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peared. The company slogan, “Hike 
to Heick’s,” was already well known 
to the public and now appeared in 
connection with the accessory ads. 


The regular customers of the 
house immediately fell into line, 
which demonstrates the value of a 


good reputation. Regular accounts 
were developed with garages, ch .uf- 
feurs and truck-using business 
houses. Accessories were a con/en- 
ience to the clientéle, saving them 
the trouble of purchasing from tess 
reliable houses which, operating: on 


small capital, could not carry as 
large a stock. 
As the business grew the stock 


was enlarged until to-day the cap- 
ital invested in the tire stock alone 
exceeds that put into the entire 
business at its birth. 

The hardware man can afford to 
take a smaller profit than the man 
handling accessories alone in the 
market Louisville presents. He has 
more money to spend on advertising 
and can carry a more complete 
stock. He can depend on a larger 
turnover. 

The company has recently estab- 
lished a house organ to be sent to 
all customers in Jefferson County. 
It is strictly an advertising proposi- 
tion, carrying little or no editorial 
or news matter. It has not been 
printed long enough to analyze re- 
ults as yet, but great things are 
ezpseted from it. It is a four-page, 
monthi. publication. Its name, or 
rather tit is the slogan, “Hike to 
Heick’s.” 

When the time was deemed proper, 
a standard, well advertised tire of 
good reputation and guarantee was 
selected and a stock was bought. To 
compensate the purchaser for lack of 
the usual road service tire agencies 
give, a ten per cent discount on the 
purchase price is allowed. This is 
generally satisfactory to tire buyers 
and eliminates the necessity of an 
expensive service which a hardware 
house could hardly give. 


Many Carpenters Own Cars 


In entering the automobile supply 
business the company realized that 
many of its carpenter and mechanic 
customers were owners of small 
cars, especially Fords, and felt that 
it might as well get their business 
on auto accessories as allow it to go 


elsewhere. While carrying lines of 
accessories for general use, it has 
featured stocking accessories  pe- 


culiarly adapted for Fords, which it 
realized represented the most de- 
manded items, and at the same time 
items which required less capital to 
sarry. Again the Ford owner is 
frequently a man who does a good 
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deal of his own repair work, where- 
as owners of the larger and more 
complicated cars have their work 
done by the garage, or regular auto 
repairman. 

In addition to Ford lines the com- 
pany handles lenses of various sizes, 
lap robes, spot lights, tools and 
equipment that can be used on any 
car. Locks and chains for safe- 
guarding spare tires and skid chains 
have all been found to represent 
good sellers. 

Again in devoting advertising 
space to auto accessories, the com- 
pany is advertising the hardware 
business as well. The two lines work 
together nicely and one brings busi- 
ness for the other. The officers of 
the company consider this the best 
department that they have ever in- 
stalled, and from a baby it has 
grown into one of the most im- 
portant departments in the house, 
and is to-day occupying the most 
important floor space at the front 
of the store. 

William Heick, of the company, in 
discussing this department, said: “It 
is one department that we absolutely 
made no mistake in installing, and 
it has proven a winner from the 
start.” 


Arresting the Wrong Man 
(Continued from page 204) 


value of check stamps, how someone 
precisely resembling him had come 
in that morning and spoken to the 
janitor, gone upstairs, come down 
again, went out and did not return, 
how the stamps were in their place 
when he went up and were found 
missing an hour after, how Colver 
was twice identified as the man by 
the janitor, and how the number 
which he punched was Colver’s own 
number when he formerly worked 
for the firm. 

“Certainly,” argued Todd & Lam- 
prey’s lawyer to the jury, “nobody 
can doubt that suspicion pointed so 
strongly to Colver’s guilt that the 
defendants were justified in believ- 
ing him guilty and in causing his 
arrest.” 

He also made the argument that 
Todd & Lamprey did not actually 
cause the arrest but that it had been 
made by the officer. 

Colver’s counsel made the usual 
sob speech about an honest and up- 
right young man falsely accused be- 
fore the world, stained with a stain 
which, while he was triwnphantly 
acquitted, will follow nim to his 


grave, etc., etc., etc. 
The Judge’s Charge 
The judge charged the jury that 


if they believed Todd & Lamprey 
had caused the arrest but had had 
probably cause for it, they should 
find a verdict for defendants. If, 
on the other hand, they believed 
Todd & Lamprey had made the ar- 
rest but had not had probable cause, 
they should give Colver such a sum 
as would compensate him for what 
he had gone through. If they found 
that Todd & Lamprey had not caused 
or instigated the arrest, that was the 
end of the case. 

The jury found a verdict for Col- 
ver for $1,000. 


Selling Toys 
(Continued from page 184) 


ning in all the time.”” Last year his 
business went into the hands of a 
receiver. It never should be a bother 
to sell profit-bearing merchandise. 
Make up your mind to this: Unless 
you have time for the boy and the 
girl, when they are older, the man 
and the woman will not have time 
for you. 

There is one abuse in the selling 
of toys that dealers should correct. 
Some department stores have fol- 
lowed the precedent of cutting the 
price on dolls and toys about three 
days before Christmas. In so doing 
they have cut off their own noses, 
for folks are canny and shrewd, and 
this practice only results in the buy- 
ing public waiting for the sale, with 
consequent losses to the dealer. The 
correct way to merchandise toys is 
to take a fair mark up and then 
stick to the price. Let the high price 
dealers stand around with arms 
folded until Christmas comes upon 
them and then slash prices if they 
want to. In the meantime you can 
be selling goods continuously and at 
a profit. One price—always a fair 
price—a good stock and year around 
activity will make your toyland the 
busiest spot in the store. 


Toy Room and Nursery 


“Check The Children In Toy- 
land?” Why not? What mother 
would not welcome relief from hav- 
ing the little tot drag around with 
her while she shops. A_ pleasant- 
faced young woman to amuse the 
kiddies while mother looks at wash- 
ing machines, silverware and house 
furnishings will make your store the 
woman’s shopping center. And the 
kiddies are bound to find something 
that will make them talk about the 
store for days. The saleslady who 
sells toys can just as well act as 
nursemaid while mother shops. It 
means no great expense. It entails 
no great effort, but it is bound to 
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make fast friends of mothers—the 
buyers of so many things you have 
to sell. 

Make your toy department a place 
where the kiddies will tease to go. 
It will pay, because toys carry a nice 
margin of profit. 

Sow seeds of friendship among the 
little folks and you will reap a rich 
harvest in the years to come. 


Opinions on Conditions 
(Continued from page 192) 


A total of 146 replies were re- 
ceived to this question, tabulated as 
follows: 

Very good 

Good 

Improving 

Normal 


Very poor 
Slow 
Have None 
Don’t Use Much 


Direct Shipments 


tee Pese sb Ged ee bes 


Poor 


A City Store in a Small Town 
(Continued from page 194) 


tomer has a chance to look into the 
cases and see the articles displayed, 
and make his selection without caus- 
ing the salesman to pull out every 
variety on sale, a customer waiting 
would not be as impatient if he could 
look over the wares as is possible in 
this store. 


Making Good Salesmen 
(Continued from page 196) 


send it over and have it installed at 
once, and he never even asked ‘how 
much?’ ” 

“Yes,” broke in Ed Smith, “I’ve 
experimented, too. Bob Wilson came 
in looking for a two-bit pocket- 
knife. I showed him the difference 
in knives, and pointed out how one 
is brass lined, has pure stag handle 
and bears the trade-mark of guaran- 
teed goods. I did it for experience, 
but say, I was shocked when he said, 
‘Give me that knife; I never knew 
what a good knife was_ before. 
And he dug up the dollar more will- 
ingly than he would have paid the 
twenty-five cents.” 

“Fine, boys, fine!” Jim was de 
lighted. “You see, satisfaction is 
a great factor, even in buying 4 
pocket knife.” 
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The Sultan’s Gate, Centuries Old, 
made Useful by HINGES. 


UNDREDS of ‘years ago Armenian Craftsmen 

began work on the Sultan’s Gateway at Constan- 
tinople. Today it stands completed—an architectural 
gem of the Near East. Into its beauty the life work 
of many artists has been moulded. 


The usefulness of this wondrous gate depends—just 
as that of any other door—on hinges. These were 
made to give the gateway life; to fulfill the purpose of 
its creators—yet m doing so to lend artistic harmony 
both by design and by work effectively done in hushed 
silence. 


This worthy purpose embodies the ‘creed of every 
McKinney Hinge. Whether for modest garden cate 
or monumental cathedral* door, they combine unin- 
terrupted service with artfstic design. 





: ij 

The McKinney Manufacturing Company at Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania, has been manufacturing hinges 
and butts for fifty years. These products are the 
tandard-bearers in their field. 


Somewhere in your city, very likely at the most 
prominent hardware store, you catt buy hinges stainped 
with the name “McKinney”. Remenjber this name 
when you Consider building or repairs and buy ac- 
cordingly. Then you will be rewarded by years of 
unfailing hinge usefulness— you will have settled the 
hinge question for life. 


The name McKinney is impogtant! 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY *ittsburgh 
Western Office, Chicago 


MCKINNEY | 
Hinges-‘and Butts 
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This is the seventh advertisement in the big 
national campaign to make 9,000,000 prospec- 
tive customers think more about McKinney 
products. This advertisement appears in The 
Saturday Evening Post, June 26th. Other adver- 
tisements, appearing in Architects’ and Builders’ 
magazines, are swinging this class of buyers to 
a full realization of the’ McKinney standard, 


This Advertisement 


Helps Your Store 


The hinge is an old, old product. 
There is nothing startling about its make- 
up but it performs a mighty important 
service. 


The McKinney Manufacturing Com- 
pany has been impressing the value of 
this service upon the hardware buying 
public. Millions are looking at hinges 
in a new light and learning the value of 
the name “McKinney”. 


The demand for McKinney products 
is great. Take advantage of it. Feature 
McKinney display material. Let every 
customer know you carry McKinney 
products—the standards in their field for 
fifty years. 


McKINNEY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 
Western Office, State-Lake Bidg., Chicago 


Export Representation 


Also manufacturers of McKinney 
garage and farm building door 
hardware, furniture hardware 
and McKinney One-Man Trucks. 


MCKINNEY 


Hinges and Butts 
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Metal Feet for Skids 


The Cowan Truck Co., Holyoke, 
Mass., is making metal feet to be at- 
tached to skids. 

These feet are made of cast iron and 
are bolted to the skid. The wear on 
the skid is thus eliminated. The maker 
reminds that if the skids are allowed 
to wear the trucks for shifting them 
will be unable to “get under,” for as 
the wooden legs become _ shorter 
through wear the space for inserting 
the truck would diminish. The Cowan 
metal feet are said to be easy to at- 
tach to any size skid. Four feet are 
furnished to a skid. 


The Cowan Truck Co. also make the 
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Metal Feet on a Skid 


Cowan Transveyor, a truck for moving 
loaded skids. This truck has a very 
novel braking feature. 


New Line of Boston Gears 


The new line of standardized Boston 
hardened spiral gears, with sides and 
holes ground, which has been added in 
the 1920 catalog of the Boston Gear 
Works, Boston, Mass., replaces the last 
of their old style brass, iron and soft 
steel spiral gears. These old_ styles 
have been discontinued. 

They now offer a complete line of 


hardened and ground steel spirals 
keyseated, without hubs, in 24, 20, 16, 


10, 8 and 6 pitch, also a heavier line, 
hubbed and keyseated, in 8 and 6 pitch. 

Through research the Boston Gear 
Works found that the line of brass and 
cast iron spirals they had been making 


Placed on the Market by Hardware Manufacturers 


were not “standing up.” It was then 
decided, as in the case of worms, that 
if gears of steel, hardened, must be 
used. 

The these 


advantage claimed for 

















Boston Gears 


gears over the ordinary spiral is that 
the hardening increases the strength 
and durability. The friction due to the 
sliding action of the teeth is greatly 
reduced. All burrs and roughness be- 
ing eliminated, smooth running and 
durable gears are produced. The ends 
of the teeth are rounded, to guard 
against catching the hands or clothing. 

The 1920 catalog, showing the com- 
plete Boston line, will be sent on re- 
quest. 


Red-E Lathe Center 


A high speed steel pointed lathe cen- 
ter is made by the Ready Tool Co., 




















Red-E Lathe Center 


Bridgeport, Conn., and branded Red-E, 
as are other tools of the company. 













The high speed steel runs back about 
one-quarter way from the point, the 
rest of the tool is made of nickel steel. 
The weld is made by a special electric 
process of the manufacturer. 

It is claimed for this new tool] that 
the user may run lathes and grinding 
machines at their highest speeds with- 
out danger of burning the center 
points or having them freeze to the 
work. It is pointed out that produc- 
tion may be increased by use of the 
Red-E for the reasons mentioned, and 
also because this center is said to out- 
last many carbon centers. 


New Gillette Set 


To meet with the approval of the 
prosperous wage earner, who is said to 




















The Big Fellow 


like the feel of a hefty article, the Gil- 
lette Safety Razor Co., Boston, Mass., 
is placing on the market a new model 
called the “Big Fellow.” 

In comparison with the regular Gil- 
lette model this new style weighs twice 
as much, has a longer handle and 
thicker stock throughout, but takes the 
regular Gillette blade. 

It is encased in a natural finish gum 
wood box. 

This model is said to appeal to him 
with the “man’s size” fist, who likes 
to feel that he has a grip. 


Reading matter continued on page 226 
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American 
Beauties 


This old world we're 
livin’ in 

Is mighty hard to beat. 

There is a thorn on every 
rose, 

But ain’t the roses 
sweet— 





Selected 





PATENTED 


The “American Beauty” 
of . 
Garage Door Hardware 








Catalog U A-22 


displays hundreds of sets of distinctive fixtures for 
doors which operate inside and outside of the door- 
way suitable for every conceivable condition, so 
plainly detailed that the reader may select unerringly 
the exact set suited for his garage, his taste and his 
purse. 









A copy of this beautiful book will be mailed to any- 
one interested in garage door hardware, on request. 






Contains Correct Measurements of Every Auto 
Manufactured. 
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May’s Cotter Pin Remover 


May’s cotter pin remover is a new 
and rather unusual tool for the motor- 
ist’s kit, made by the Brewer-Titchener 
Corp., Cortland, N. Y. 

As the illustration clearly shows the 
tool is so constructed that the curved 
tooth will grasp the cotter pin and 
hold it until released. The most in- 
accessible place usually harbor cotter 
pins, and this tool is guaranteed by 
the maker to remove any cotter pin in 
any part of the car with very little 
effort or skill on the part of the motor- 
ist. When the grips are contracted by 
pressure of the hand, the tooth goes 
through the loophole of the pin and 
cannot work loose as the saw tooth ar- 
rangement along the inside of the 
handle acts as a ratchet until released. 
This latter feature prevents possible 
injury to a working part, such as 
would be caused by slippage of the pin. 


May’s Cotter Pin Puller 


The tool is made of machined steel, 
nickel plated to prevent rust. 

Dalers handling this new motoring 
aid are furnished with an appropriate- 
ly designed display board for counter 
use. 


New Cord Fan Belt 


Built on the principle of the familiar 
cord tire, the Morgancord fan belt for 
Ford cars is made and distributed by 
the Cloud Accessory Corp., Chicago, III. 

The advantages of a cord fan belt 
impressed the manufacturer through 
observation of rope transmission drives 
in operation. For it is claimed that 
the series of vulcanized cords running 
through the length of the belt give it 


unusual durability and also aid greatly 
in gaining sure grip in service. The 
wearing surface consists of a layer of 
five large vulcanized cords covering the 


Showing Section of Morgancord Belt. 


series of smaller cords. All are vul- 
canized securely to the tightly woven 
rubber fabric as in a cord tire. 

It is said that moisture, grease or 
dirt cannot penetrate the belt or cause 
deterioration, and that as the seam is 
on the outside foreign substance cannot 
be absorbed on the wearing side. 

Heat resistance of 300 degrees Fahr- 
enheit, and strength of one thousand 
pounds are claimed for the Morgancord 
fan belt. 


Shuster Speed Wrench 


The Shuster speed wrench, made by 
the Clip Bar Manufacturing Company, 














Shuster Speed Wrench 


Philadelphia, Pa., is an automatically 
reversible ratchet wrench. 


As the illustration shows, it is built 
on the lines of the familiar open end 
adjustable wrench. It adjusts in the 
usual manner. The lever built on the 
handle, and shown in-the illustration, 
controls the reversible and ratchet fea- 
ture. The wrench may be operated en- 
tirely with one hand. 

The manufacturer claims that this 
new wrench allows unusual speed when 
working on any kind of a job requiring 
an open end wrench, and in some cases 
can do the work of a set of socket 
wrenches. 

The wrench is made in four sizes. 
All models are protected by the Parker 
Process of Rustproofing. 


New Adjustable Foot Rest 


A new adjustable foot rest for the 
use of motorists who drive, on the foot 
accelerator, is made by the Banner 


Adjustable Foot Rest 


Accessory Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, § 
Mo. ‘' 
The device 
two styles of finish. 
nickel is choice given. 
This foot rest may be adjusted to 
any desired angle and height to suit 


is furnished dealers in 
Black enamel or 


the canvenience of the driver. It is 
claimed that this article is found very 
useful in relieving foot strain, par- 
ticularly in long drives. It is also an 
aid to control of speed, as it tends to 
make the pressure of the foot more 
accurate. 

The device is fastened to the floor 
board at a place convenient to the ac- 
celerator, so that the support fits in 
the instep of the driver’s foot. To in- 
sert the rest takes but a few minutes, 
and requires very little effort. 


Reading matter continued on page 228 
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